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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


We give below, in a condensed form, the leading news 
items of the week. These items will be found in detail in 
their appropriate columns. 

Meetings Next Week.—Chicago, Burlington & . Quin- 
cy ; Fimt & Pere Marquette ; Puget Sound Construction 
Co. 

Elections.—Carolina, Knoxville & Western, C. Phinizy 
President.—Central of New Jersey, J. R. Maxwell, Presi- 
dent.—Central of Georgia, W. P. Savage, Superintendent.— 
Detroit, Monroe & Toledo, John Newell, President.—East’ 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, C.°H. Hudson, General 
Superintendent.—Erie, Butler & Pittsburgh, F. W. Huide- 
koper, President.—Louisiana & Missour: River, W. H. Bliss, 
President.—New York Railroad Commission, W. E. Rogers, 
Isaac V. Baker, Commissioners.—Texas Trunk, John L. 
Henry, President.—Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan, 
Henry W. Ashley, General Manager.—Vincennes & New 
Albany, Edward Watson, President. 

New Companies Organized.—Bocca Grande is incor. 
porated in Fiorida.—Carolina, Knoxville & Western is organ- 
ized in Tennessee.—Columbus & Maysville is incorporated in 
Ohio.—Conneaut, Jamestown & Southeastern is incorporated 
in Ohio.—Erie, Butler & Pittsburgh obtains charter in Penn- 
sylvania.—Newport & King’s Valley is incorporated in Ore~ 
gon.—Pacific State Line files articles in Colorado.—Pitts- 
burgh, Calamine & Newport is incorporated in Kansas. 

Changes and Extensions*-Colorado: Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe is building from Pueblo, Colorado.—Dake- 
ta: St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba completes Bottineau 
branch.—Jilinois; Cairo Short Line will be extended to 
Creal Springs and Paducah, Ky.—Jndiana: Midland road is 
opened to Lebanon.—Vincennes & New Albany is to be built 
from Vincennes to New Albany.—Indian Territory; Kan- 
sas, Arkansas Valley & Fort Smith begins work from Wag- 
ner.—Kansas; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 80 miles 
of Wichita extension completed.—Kentucky: Ohio Valley 
road is completed to Marion.— Missouri: Chicago & Alton is 
building west from Odessa.—-Current River begins work from 
Willow Springs.—Ohio: Lancaster & Hamden begins 
survey. 

Personal,—Died, J. M. White. 

Leases and Sales.—Addison & North Pennsylvania is 
sold.—Chattaroi road is sold in Kentucky.—Cincinnati & 
Southeastern was sold on May 7.—Kentucky & Great East- 
ern was sold on May 7. 

Traftic.—Anthracite coal shipments for the week ending 
May 7 show an increase of 7.1 per cent., as compared with 
corresponding week last year ; bituminous shows increase of 
72.8 per cent.; coke, for week ending April 30, shows in- 
crease of 23.7 per cent. Cotton receipts, interior markets, 
for the week ending May 6 show decrease of 65.6 per cent - 
as compared with corresponding period Jast year ; shipments 
show decrease of 57.5 per cent.; seaport receipts show de- 
crease of 66.5 per cent.; cotton in sight is less than at same 
period last year by 43.0 per cent. 

Earnings.—For the month of April, 31 roads report gross 
earnings, 26 showing an incrase and 5 a decrease for the 
mocxth. 

Anoual Reports.—Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe and 
Southern Kansas sytems, for the year ending Dec. 31, 1886, 
show an increase of 2.6 per cent. in gross earnings and 1.5 
per cent. in net.—Michigan Central, for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1886, shows a gain of 14.8 per cent. in gross earnings and 
44.5 per cent. in net. 

Miscellaneouc.—Work is resumed on the Hudson River 
Tunnel.—Combination of roads to select uniform coupler. 








Sontributions, 
1 Draft Gear. 





To THE EprrorR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Now that the car-builders and master mechanics have 
their *‘ congress” in good working order, and that its decrees 
and standards, being well considered and wise, have been 
respected and very largely adopted for some time back, as 
emanating from a competent authority, I think it is time 
that the whole method of attaching draft geats should be 
agitated afresh and taken up by eur master car-builders. I 
do not refer to the coupler or drawhead link, or any otber 
one part, but to the draft gear asa whole. Below is a sketch 
greatly exaggerating the evil I wish to point out, so as to 
make it clearer: 














The sketch is meant to represent the tender and first three 
cars of an average train. Now, let ussuppose that the engine is 
backing, or holding back the cars so that the draftsprings are 
all compressed, As longs the pressure is not sufficient to 
overcome the resistance of the spring, the line of pressure is 
along the wavy dotted line, from draw-heads, through draft 


timbers and fastenings to the sills and back again. The 
fastenings should be amply strong enough to stand what the 
springs can support; when, however, the strain becomes too 
great for the draft springs, or in case of running together 
of the cars, as in coupling, causing sudden blows, 
the dead blocks come together, taking up the strain in a dit 


rect line with the sills. The car sills are then under direct 
end pressure. This is as it should be, a mechanical job; the 
sills are really columns with the load directly on their ends: 
the whole thrust of the train isin a straight line. Thus as 
long as the dead blocks are in their proper places the draft 
springs, timbers and bolts cannot he unduly strained unless 
splintered by too heavy a blow. The material, timber, is 
better suited to stand a compressive strain than to stand tensile 
or cross-strain, so that it is well adapted tc the work it has to 
do. 

When we, however, consider the case where the ergine is 
pulling the train, the relation of the design (or want of de- 
sign) to the work done is jnst as unfavorable asin the pre- 
vious case it was favorabie. First of all noone worth the 
name of a mechanic or engineer would design any machine or 
truss, with members of wood, to stand tensile strains such as 
these car sills have to stand, any more than he would make a 
locomotive with wooden main or side rods. Secondly, the 
pull is always along the wavy dotted line, as sketched above; 
no matter how heavy a pull or how harda jerk, it all has to go 
through the draft timbers, bolts and sills. Thirdly, the front 
draft gear has to pull the whole train, a load of anywhere 
between say 500 tons and 1,800 tons. Furthermore, the 
strain on the fastenings is different when the engine is pulling 
from what it is when she is pushing, tending, like constantly 
bending a wire backwards and forwards, to work the fasten- 
ings loose and finally break them. 

The remedy is to my notion right at hand, has been used 
by some roads for years, is simple, direct and mechanical, 
viz., the continuous draw-bar. Suppose in the above sketch 
all the draw-bars are connected together with long rods 
under the cars making a straight line for the pull from one 
end of the train to the other. The whole train can then be 
considered as a chain made up of long links, each link carry- 
ing a car and no more. The pull would then be through, 
wrought iron Jink pins, draw-heads and draw-bars in a direct 
line. The rear spring of each car pushes the car along while 
the front spring is inoperative and the only load that can 
come on to a draft spring is that due to its own car body, 
The strains on the draw-bar bolts and other fastenings are 
always compresive, never pulling, thus doing away with the 
working backwards and forwards which causes 
so many loose draft timbers. It has always been 
a mystery to me why master car-builders should go on build- 
ing cars by the thousands, improving them in almost every 
conceivable way to adapt them to the heavier loads and 
longer trains, but still perpetuating this bungle, while the 
breaking loose of trains every day all over the counary is a 
constant proof positive that .the draft gear is too weak for 
the work it has to stand and the repair yards and side tracks 
are never without broken down cars standing on them, with 
draft timbers gone and whole ends pulled out. I would much 
like to see some of our master car-builders and master 
mechanics, who have been using properly constructed con- 
tinuous draw-bars, come forward and state what propor_ 
tion their draw-bar repairs bear_to their whole car repair 
account and what the additional first cost is: also if break- 
ing loose is as common with them as with old way of 
pulling through the sills. Iam perfectly well aware that I 
am not airing any new ideas, but it seems to be one of those 
reforms that have flashed in the pan a time or two but never 
gone off. If it simply needs some one to start the ball a roll- 
ing, here is my push, and I hope some better men will follow 
me up and the master car-builders take the matter up in 
the association and recommend a standard continuous draw- 
bar, or at least standard sizes of rod, buckle, lays, springs, 
etc. It is not half so complicated a question as the coupler 
or brake question, and 1 think needs immediate attention. 

R. P. C. 8. 








The Staft System. 


TRENTON, N. J., May 9, 1887. 
To Tue EpiToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The article by Mr. E. B. Ivatts, in your issue of May 6, 
upon the staff system of moving trains on single track, 
with your remarks thereon, is very interesting. 

There are two points that at once occur to the ‘“‘ Ameri- 
can” mind in this connection. 

First.— When the circumstances of the traffic are such that 
the staff happens to be at the end of the staff section which 
has no train to forward for some hours, and there is a train 
at the other end ready to proceed, what can be done to avoid 
delay. 

Second.—In the operation of a short section of the road, 
by a person located thereon, is there not a tendency to the 
moving of trains strictly in accordance with the ‘time at 
which they are ready to move, without regard to their rela- 
tive importance. 

Some light as to how these points are met will be of value. 

J. A, ANDERSON. 








Welded and Upset Eye-Bars. 


MONTREAL, May 7, 1877. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In your issue of the 6th inst, Mr. James L. Randolph, con- 
sulting engineer, asks, ‘‘ Do upset eye-bars show better re- 
sults?” I would like to know what results have been ob- 
teined in striking welded eye-bars with a hammer while 
under a strain of 20,000 Ibs. per square inch. I have tested a 
great many bars ‘in this manner under a strain of 18,000 
lbs. per square inch, and I must say that bars showing defects 
under such conditions would not pass muster before the most 
casual inspection in any shop. It is a question whether sucb 
a test improves a perfect weld, and at all events the method 





is certainly most unscientific. 


Instead of testing bars to a proof strain of 18,000 or 
20,000 Ibs. per square inch, the method adopted recently: 
since the introduction of large testing machines in the 
several large shops in the states, of testing a number of bars 
to destruction, is certainly more satisfactory. However, as 
welded eye-bars are not used for first class work by any 
reputable concern ; that is, bars with heads welded to the 
body of the bar as used by the Baltimore & Ohio, a compari- 
son of the merits of the two kinds of bars would be uncalled 
for. J. W. ScHaves. 








Explosions and Detonations. 


Port Moopy, B. C., April 28, 1887. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Kindly answer and explain the following : 

Is it true that the force of an explosion of dynamite, giant 
powder or indeed any of the nitro-glycerine compounds acts 
vertically ¢ If true, does it exert greatest pressure down- 
wards 

If above be true, please explain the rational of the pbe- 
nomenon ; why does dynamite when exploded differ from 
gunpowder, since like gunpowder the pressure is produced by 
the rapid disengagement of a large volume of gas under the 
action of heat due to chemical combination ? 

Why does dynamite explode better by the use of a detona- 
tor than by a match, for by either heat is applied ? 

G. 8. H. 

[Some notes on the action of gunpowder and the 
high explosives will be found in the editorial columns, 
—EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 














Freight Classification and Rates. 


To THE EriTor OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Your editorial, entitled “ Freight Classification and Rates,” 
in your issue of May 6, suggests certain thoughts which we 
desire to submit for your consideration and that of your 
readers. 

The article to us seems inconsistent in certain particulars. 
It says: 

“A railroad has important public responsibilities. It is 
desirable, both for the public and for the railroad, that dif- 
ferent shippers should be put, as far as practicable, onan 
equality. Nothing can be more short-sighted than for mana- 
gers to pursue a policy which shall result in crushing business 
competition, and building up a few firms strong enough to 
dictate terms to the railroad company.” 

It then proceeds to defend the very classification which 
charges small shippers from 25 to 66 per cent. more than 
those who sbip in car-load lots. 

It assumes that a uniform classification as regards quantity 
is ‘‘paternal” to the small shipper. Is it not much more ap- 
propriate to call such a discrimination as the above “‘pater- 
nal” to the large shipper ? 

It assumes that those who complain of the new classifica- 
tion are unreasonable and do not want tc pay the railroads a 
fair price for doing the business. This is incorrect. They 
are willing to pay a higher price if all are obliged to do the 
same. The new classification tends to prevent the small ship- 
per from choosing in what market he will buy his goods, and 
deprives him of the benefit of the competiticn of the various 
wholesale markets for his trade. 

The writer of the article seems to forget that one of the objects 
of the enactment of;the Inter-state Commerce law was to pre- 
vent unjust discriminations in the form of rebates and draw- 
backs to large shippers. It is just as bad to bear such discrim- 
inations in the form of “‘ classification” as it is in the furm of 
“rebates.” In point of fact, the old trunk line west-bound 
classification worked admirably on articles where no rebates 
were allowed and where no distinction was made between 
car-loads and lesser quantities. 

The article under consideration says: *‘ Simple, uniform 
and public rates have long been demanded, are what the 
inter-state law was framed to secure, and what the new 
classification promises.” The new c'assification would 
certainly be more ‘simple and uniform” if not split up into 
a quantity qualification on many articles. The trunk lines 
have already receded from their position on sugar. The 
Southern lines have refused to adopt the quantity discrimi- 
nation feature; why not avoid this troublesome question by 
dropping out the quantity discrimination on all articles, and 
fix a uniform rate which would compensate the roads fairly ? 

The small shippers far outnumber the large ones, their 
votes had more to do with conferring the franchises under 
which the roads exist, if riot or trouble occurs they are calied 
on to protect railroad property ; should they not be given the 
benefit of a doubt where a public principle is involved ? 
MERCHANT. 








Rail Sections. 


Lonpon, April 26, 1887. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I am afraid I am getting too troublesome a customer, but, 
as the discussion on rail sections, from Mr. Mattes’ paper, 
seems to flourish in your columns, you may, perhaps, grant 
me a little space. 

Your leading article in your issue of April 15, with criti, 
cism on the rail sections, deals with the thickness of the web- 
aud shows that my sections are thickest iu the web, for 
which I will now give the reason, and try to show that, from 
the engineering point of view, it is needed, not only for stiff- 
ness, but also for abrasion. There is no difficulty in the way 
of rolling sections with thin webs. 

In designing my beavy sections, my aim was to obtain as 
good a road with flanged sections as the English roads with 
their double heads and chairs. The thickness of web on Eng- 





lish roads varies from % to *; in. for their 80 to 90-Ib. 








8314 





sections. The roads may be called hard or rigid. but they 
are perfect and level, and keep so, the elasticity being got 
with springs and India rubber to smooth the running for 
passengers. If a heavy blow requires a heavy anvil, and our 
light engines require sucha web and railhead, how much more 
heavy an anvil would be required for your heavier engines, 

You refer to Baron von Weber’s experiments to determine 
the thickness required in the web of rail, republished from your 
own journal of 1870, As I have had the opportunity of discuss- 
ing verbally this question with him—we having been in- 
timate friends—I need have no hesitation in making public 
my views on these experiments, and Iam not wanting in 
respect for his memory. 

The accuracy of the experiments I cannot deny, but the 
conclusions that the web should be as thin as it could be 





83-Pound Section. 
Proposed by Mr. M,. N. Fornsy. 


rolled are all wrong. A web of ‘<-ip. thickness may, ina 
few trials in testing machines, regain its position, as we!l as 
a rail with such athin web placed pear a turn-table fora 
short time. But where would this rail be in a run on a main 
line, after hundreds of thousands of charges by running 
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THE McKEEN FREIGHT CAR COUPLER AND BUFFER. 


trains at high speed ? Is it likely it would regain its original , 


level as would the web of 1.-in. thickness. 

Again, if abrasion and corrosion and loose fish- plates more 
often exist on the road than perhaps many believe, there 
must be some substance to resist destruction. 
angle of only 11°, as in the Belgian Goliath section, there is 
only one millimetre on the rail head to wear off before the 
fish-plate touches against the web. This is the reason why I 
have lately adopted 15°, as I then get 3 milimetres wear. 

But, as in old sections, the execution of rolling to a nicety 
of a millimetre under the rail head is more or less difficult to 


With a fishing | 


my theories, heavy and hard rails, light and soft, to avoid 
breakages and accidents. The latter wiil flatten and require 


to be more frequently changed, but, if made hard, they | 


would be liable to break. To avoid crushing or flattening, 
rail stcel should contain, say, at least 8 per cent. of car- 
ton, or more. This could be given with perfect safety in 
the heavy sections, but not in the light ones, on account of 
the risk of breaking. 

I know I am laying myself open to the charge by railway 
engiveers that it suits the inspector, as well as the maker, to 





| It will be observed that half an inch free slack is left when 
the buffers are extended. 

It isdesigned to use a graduated spring that will compress 
easily for the tirst balf or three-quarters of an inch, after 
| which the resistance will be continuously greater until the 

action of the spring is taken up. 

The draw-bar will extend one-half to three-quarters of an 
| inch beyond the face of the buffer when the latter is com- 
| pressed, thus allowing the draw-bar spring to bear a porticn 
| of any severe shock. By this means three springs on each 


obtain, the result is that there are more fish plates touching | ®"S¥e in tbat way, as they are both paid by the ton. To this | end of a car would absorb the blows of concussion instead 


the web on our railways than is generally supposed. 


I have to say that rails, nowadays, even admitting that they 


|of oneas at present. This would remedy the defect shown 


In the discussion on Holley’s paper im 1881, on this sub-| 8" made softer than ten years ago, and that they flatten | in the tests on the Chicago, Burtington & Quincy a week ago, 


ject, I showed the wear of a web of a rail taken from one of 
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Midland Great Western of Ireland Rail Section—1863. 


the principal German roads, but it was not my section, nor 
had I had anything to do with it. It was taken as a demon- 
stration that a \¢ in. web is needed to provide against corro- 
sion. Ialso showed a drawing of an American rail after 
eight and half years in a tunnel; both drawings inclosed 
herewith. [The drawings are nut reproduced here. The 
German rail shows, after eight years service, a loss of nearly 
50 per cent. of its thickness from corrosion, and the wear of 
the fish plates; and the American rail lost nearly 30 per cent. 
from corrosion alone. ] 

Now, as to “‘ the gooi idea and scientific disposition of the 
metal,” as you call it, in making it thicker down toward the 
base in proportion to the increased leverage of forces, I beg 
to inclose a drawing of such a section executed at Rhymney 
works, five’ and twenty years ago for an Irish railway. I 
am not aware of it having been adopted anywhere else in 
Europe, but perhaps this Irish invention might be more for- 
tunate for adoption in America. 

Finally, as to the hardness and the heavier weizht of the 
rail, I am entirely of your opinion, and have boldly advanced 


| More and require more frequent exchange, still they are safer, 
| more regular in quality, and do not cause accidents, when 
not overloaded; and on this side they are only one-third or one- 
| fourth of the price that they were then, The item, therefore, 
of the cost of rails on the railway never was less than at the 
| present time, » hich is all the more reason to make the safety 
| of the traveling public the first consideration. Therefore a 
| heavier rail and a hard rail should be adopted by those who 
ean afford it, and the softness and flattening of the light rail 
| be tolerated by others who can not'stand the increased outlay 
for the heavier rail. 
Regarding tte Belgian Goliath, I should say it weighs 105 
Ibs. per yard, while mine weighs exactly, to calculation, 100 
ibs. Thus the Belgian engineers have improved on my sec- 
j tion 5 per cent., although, when I proposed the 100 Ibs. a 
year ago, they found it a great deal too much. 

The execution of the rolling which I attended was the 
greatest treat, owing to the excellent results it gave. The 
same mill that rolls 30-lb. rails, with 3 or 4 per cent. waste, 
rolled this 105-Ib. rail with 1 per cent. waste, and no extra 
hands nor breakage of machinery of any kind; so that cer- 


hat the heavier the rail the cheaper the make. 

Half a ton each rail was a magnitude that astonished 
everybody, even the oldest inspector, and I am happy to say 
that negotiations are already opened for the adoption of this 
rail in other countries of Europe. 

Being thus deeply impressed with the importance of the in- 
troduction of the heavy rails to the whole railway world, I 
have taken a stand at the American Exhibition in London, 
and invited railmakers from all countries, America first, of 
tcourse, to forward short pieces of the heaviest rail sections 
they have executed to this cosmopolitan stand, so to speak, 
and the Goliath will figure foremost. 

By this I am laying myself open to criticism, but 1 have no 
patent or private interest, and only wish to be corrected in 
case of being in error, and I hope thus to arrive at the truth 

C. P. SANDBERG. 








Buffers on Freight Cars. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The accompanying drawings show a plan and elevation of 
the freight car buffers referred to in a recent communication, 
together with the new method of applying the rods for our 
coupler, 





tainly the fact is established, from the makers’ point of view, | 


where even with hook couplers having strong springs, very 
heavy shocks to loaded cars were experienced. 

Another reason for having the buffers compress within 
the natural projection of the draw-bar is to enable coupling 
and uncoupling on curves to be readily accomplished. 

It is evident that by the use of these buffers the number of 
broken draw-bars will be very considerably diminished, 
while the wear ard tear upon cars, and the effect upon live 
stock and other kinds of freight caused by train shocks will 
in a large measure be overcome. 

Regarding the application of the rods for handling the pin 
and controling the link. asshown in the drawings, we can 
say that it costs no more for the two rods than for the one 
used formerly with our couplers, as, where two rods are used, 
they are of lighter material, and are also shorter, their com- 
bined weight being no more than the one rod previously em- 
ployed. In the method shown there are no split rings, bolts 
or nuts, no handles outside of the car, and no obstruction by 
snow or ice can occur. It can be applied to all kinds and 
patterns of cars and tothe tenders of locomotives, at no 
greater cost than the single rod. 

McKEeEN CarR CouPLER Co, 








Heating System of the Safety Car Heating and 
Lighting Co. 

In the appliances of this company the aim bas been to use, 

so far as practicable, the plant now in service, to provide in- 
dependent heating in emergencies and to secure uniformity of 
method for convenience of interchange. 
* The heating apparatus, shown in the illustration, is the in- 
vention of Mr. F. M. Wilder, formerly Superintendent of 
Motive Power of the New York, Lake Erie & Western, who 
is the General Manager of the company organized to manu_ 
facture it. 

In this system live steam is taken from the locomotive and 
carried back underneath the train. Flexible steam-tight 
couplers areused which uncouple automatically in case of the 
train parting, or when carsare cut off. Underneath each car is 
a drum, in which is placed a bench radiator, through which the 
steam is forced. The cold water pipe of the Baker, or other 
water-circulating heater is tapped (A) near the furnace,and the 
pipe is brought down through pipe B, and connected with the 
bottom of the drum: the hot water pipe of the system is tapped 
at a point C, where it leaves the furnace, and brought down 
to the top of the drum, which is placed horizontally under th 
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cars just back of the trucks, and as near to the truck as pos- | served as a starting point, sent to the railroads by Mr, , 


sible .The drum 1s also placed, when possible, up between the | 
sills, on the same side as the heater. By these connections the | 
drum becomes a part of the regular circulating system 
of the car, the water in the drum being around, 
the steam pipes of the coil or radiator. The ccndensed steam | 
is carried off by a trar. There are no cocks between the 
heater and the drum, the only valve necessary being to con- | 
trol the supply of steam to the coil in the drum, so that if at | 
any time the steam supply fails, it is only necessary to start | 
the fire in the heater to keep up the circulation. The expan- 
sion reservoir D is as now used with the Baker heater. E is 
a three-way cock for blanking the pipe at the end of a train: 
Fis the trap to carry off water of condensation from the 
coil; G is the branch pipe from the train pipe to the radiating 
coul, provided with acock for controlling the supply of steam 
to the drum, and H is the circulating pipes. 

The device used with the hot-air circulating systems known 
as the Gouge, Spear, Creamer or other, is to attach a pipe to 
the air-pipe where it leaves the furnace, bringing it down 
through the floor, and carrying it along back to a point be- 
tween the trucks. The air is controlled by a valve in the 
pipe, which changes the current of air to either pipe at will. 
The new pipe is connected toa box containing a bench radi 
ator of sufficient size to take the place of the steam in furnisb- 
Ing the requisite heat. The air is then forced up m the 


| 


regular pipe and is distributed through the car in the usual | state 


manner. The steam is controlled, as in the water-circulating 
system, by a valve which is worked from the inside of the 
car. A trough is provided, into which condensed water runs 
and the current of air is projected down into this water, and 
is thus cleansed from the dust, cinders and smoke. 

A train equipped with the hot water system is now 
running on the 3p. m. express over the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and New York & New England to 
Boston. The trial train showed that the system was perfect in 
every particular, the heating being under control from the 
inside of the car at the will of the porter or other person in 
charge, and it was found that any inconvenience of the ordi- 
nary circulation system was avoided, as whenever heat from 
the furnace is used, where the circulation is established, it is 
found difficult to reduce the temperature if the car becomes 
too hot ; but with this device it is simply necessary to check 
the supply of steam to regulate the heat at will. About one 
minute after steam was turned on it had traveled to the back 
end of five cars. In about three minutes after the steam had 
passed through the train. circulation commenced in the pipes 
in each car, and in 25 minutes circulation had been estab. 
lished throughout the whole train. The train ran through to 
Boston with very little steam used on account of the warm 
weather, but the heat was fully and easily controlled by use 
of the steam cocks in the cars, and the cars were kept com- 
fortable, so that there were no criticisms by passengers or 
others in regard to the heat. 

The address of the company is 160 Broadway, New York. 








A Coupler Combination. | 


The agreement by which a decisive forward step in the so- 
lution of the coupler problem is to be taken has now been as- 
sented to by a sufficient number of companies to give excep- 
tional interest to their action, which is shortly to result in a | 
series of tests in the vicinity of New York City. 

The roads which have already signed the agreement | 
operate more than one fifth of the mileage of the country, and 
several other lines are considering the matter with a view 





to join in the movement, The preliminary circular which ' Master Car- 


CAR HEATING SYSTEM—SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING CO 


| Machinery, Louisville & Nashville ; F. M. Wilder, late of the 


| seen by the circular to the coupler companies, which is as 


Edward Vernon, Secretary of the Committee, 36 Wall 
street, New York, after reciting the facts of the present situ- 
ation, goes on to say : 


‘*Itis therefore proposed that the leading railroad com- 
panies unite in appointing a commission of experts who shall 
make a careful and thorough test of the various 
couplers submitted for use, and that upon the recommen- 
dation of the majority of such experts, the companies uniting 
in their appointment shall agree to use upon all cars upon 
which they place the automatic coupling devices 
the particular form of device, or combination of devices, 
which may be recommended by a majority of said experts. 
This will doubtless enable such a combination to be made of 
the several patents covering useful devices in this connection 
as will avoid the litigation that must ensue if they are not 
combined, and will enable the railroad companies to have a 
device that shall be as near perfection as the present state of | 
the art will permit.” | 

The circular gives statistics as follows: | 

The statistics of employés killed and injured on the rail- 
roads of the United States show a fearful account against the 
jink and pin couplers. The following are the figures for the 
state of New York, according to the reports of the Railroad 
Commissioners : 





; 
\ 


Employés killed and injured in coupling or switching cars. | 


Killed. Injured. 
Ee Re ee ee errr sk néaeedene 34 330 
Total fortwo years... . ............ 51 716 


Total number of employés killed and injured in New York | 


Killed. Injured | 

is xd Ess oBevcce e800 0scee0 175 722 
| >. Be ee aa . 147 799 
Total fortwo years.. ....... .. 322 1,521 | 


These figures show that, of the total number of employés | 
killed and injured in the two years, those owing their injuries 
to coupling or unceupling cars were, of the number killed, | 
16 cent., and of the number injured 47 per cent. 

he freight train mileage of the railroads of the state of | 
New York in 1884 was 31,975.136, and of the railroads of 
the whole country 334,814,529. If we assume the ratio of | 
the accidents from coupling and uucoupling to be in propor- | 
tion to the freight train mileage, it would indicate a total for | 
the United States of at least ten times the number reported | 
for the state of New-York, or say, per annum, killed 255, | 
and injured 3,580. 

The agreement between the roads binds them to abide by 
the decision of the board of experts, and specifies a maximum 
price which will be paid for the coupler itself and for royalty 
(per car). Each road appoints its own expert on the board, 
and the list, so far as made up, is as follows, most of the 
gentlemen representing several roads each : 

W. P. Shinn, Vice-President and General Manager of the 
New York & New England; O. A. Haynes, Iuspector of 
Locomotives and Cars, Missouri Pacific ; T. L. Chapman, 
Superintendent Motive Power, Newport News & Mississippi 
Valley ; A. G. Darwin, President Strong Locomotive Co. ; 
James Meehan, Superintendent Motive Power, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific ; T. W. Small, Superintendent 
Motive Power, Northern Pacific; Reuben Wells, of the 
Rogers Locomotive and Machine Works, late Superintendent 


New York, Lake Erie & Western. 
The tests will follow substantially the well-known plan 
laid down by the Master Car Builders’ Association, as will be 


follows : 


The committee of experts, ted by railroad com- 
panies a more than th thousand miles of rail- 
road in United Si to examine thoroughly into the 
merits of the automatic draw-bars and couplers recom- 
mended for further 
Builder»’ 





trial by the Executive Committee of the 
Association, or such other couplers as 


may be recommended by five representatives of the same 


| association, with the view of selecting one for uniform adop- 


tion, desires to inform you tbat arrangements are now being 
verfected for such thorough test and examination. The pre- 
iminary tests will be made on tracks laid under the direc- 
tion of the committee, in which provision will be made for 
al) conditions of practical service, to which any coupling de- 
vice can possibly be subjected. 

There is sent you by mail of even date herewith a blue 
print of the car and tracks, which it is proposed to use in the 
trial, and which the committee recommends that you follow 
closely in arranging the various parts of your device should 
you desire to compete. The two cars which you are required 
to send for trial must be va with your draw-bar and 
coupler of full size and in fall working order, and it is spe- 
cially recommended tbat, in order to ascertain the variation 
of heightsat which your coupler will work satisfactorily, one 
of the cars should be equipped with a draw-bar at each end, 
one of which should be set at the maximum of height under 
which you claim that your draw-bar and coupler will work 
efficiently. It is also suggested that you furnish at least six 
specimens of your coupler (which will be subjected to physic- 
al tests by the committee) together with details of the ma- 
terial used in its construction, and the special adaptation of 
such material frum your personal experience, to satisfy the 
roe of economy and efficiency. 

he committee should be also informed on what railroads 
(if any) your draw-bar and coupler are in actual service, and 
the number in use; and if not in actual service by what rail- 
roads (if any) experimental tests have been made of the same 
and with what results. . 

All arguments in favor of any particular device must be pre- 
sented in writing, as far as practicable. 1t is desirable that 
the test-cars and couplers should be ready tor the experi- 
mental trials by May 25. 

Any further information which you may desire will be 
readily furnished by the committee, and sbipping instruc- 
tions will be forwarded you as soon as the committee is noti- 
fied by you that your couplers are ready for trial. 

The 12 couplers recommended for trial by the Master Car_ 
Builders’ Association Executive Committee are the Ames, 
Archer, Cowell, Dowling Gifford, Hien, Janney, Marks, Mc- 
Keen, Perry, Thurmond and Titus & Bossinger. These 
together with the Barnes and the Browning, recommended by 
five members of the present committee, have been invited, 
making 14 couplers which have been invited to appear at the 
test; and several of them have already signified their inten- 
tion of competing. 


The Hudson River Tunnel. 

In the fall of 1882 all operations connected with the Hud- 
son River Tunnel were suspended because of lack of funds. At 
that time the north tunnel had advanced 1,600 ft. from the 
shaft at the western end, and 175 ft. from the caisson at the 
eastern or New York end, while the headings of the south 
tunnel were 600 ft. and 30 ft. from western and eastern 
shores, respectively. When it was decided to stop work the 
headings were closed by timber bulkheads and the air com- 
pressors stopped, when the water slowly found its way in, as 
the air escaped, and filled the tunnels and shaft. 

Six weeks ago, after having been flooded for three and a 
half years, the water was pumped out of the tunnel, the air 
forced in beyond the two air locks in the western section of 
the north tunnel, and the work of building actively resumed 
day and night. When erecting the temporary bulkhead no 
attempt was made to make it water-tight, and through the 
cracks the silt had found an easy passage, and completely 
filled the end and extended into the tunnel about 100 ft. This 
has all been removed, two sections of 10 ft, each bave been 
lined with plates in the old way, and the section joining the 
completed masonry has been about two-thirds bricked. 

A recent examination of the work shows that the masonry 
was in no way injured by its long immersion, no cracks, 
which would result if unequal settling or shifting took place 
being apparent, It is expected to push the work forward as 
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rapidly as possible, opening the other three headings as soon 
as the men become sufficiently accustomed to the labor. But 
the main effort will be centred upon the north headings, and 
that tunnel will be first completed and opened for traffic. No 
vhange has been made in the plans or in the method of prosecut- 
ing the work. Compressed air is relied upon \in the face of the 
heading) to so balance the water that the silt will serve asa 
wall dividing the two. It is said that the financial difficulties 


have been overcome, and that all the money necessary to 


complete the work has been obtained. 








Chatham Street Extension, New York and Brooklyn | 


Bridge. 


Additional facilities being needed at the New York end for 
the purpose of switching longer trains of cars, it was decided 
to extend the elevated platform over Chatham and Centre 
streets. Legislative authority, however, could be obtained 
only for the extension of the tracks across Chatham street 
and a footway across Centre street ; and it was also required 
that the posts between the two streets be placed inside the 
prolongation of the curb line of Chatham street. It is to 
these requirements, as well as to the form of the streets them- 
selves, that the extension owes its peculiar shape. 

The elevation of the existing platform in the station and 
the requisite amount of head room over the street so limited 
the depth of the transverse girders that three spans were de- 
termined on. First, a span of 27 ft. 4%{ in. over the side- 
walk on the east side of Chatham street, from the centre of 
the front girder in the station to within 1 ft. 934 in. of the 
curb line. Second, a span of 55 ft. 614 in. over Chatham 
street; and third, a span of 57 ft. 7% in. over Centre street, 
extending to 1 ft. 7% in. beyond the curb line. The same 
cause that limited the depth of the girders also rendered it 
necessary to place the I beams forming the floor system be- 
low the top of the longitudina) girders; and it was therefore 
decided to make the latter lattice girders, allowing the I beam 
to project through them, so as to bring the centre of the 
footway directly over the centre of the outside girder. For 
the sake of uniformity the transverse girders were also made 
latticed. 

That portion of the extension over Chatham street consists 
of three lattice girders on each side of the centre line spaced 
3 ft. 10 in., 4 ft. 10in., and 7 ft. 4 in., with a further pro- 
jection of 4 ft. 6 in. of the I beams, on the outside ends of 
which is fastened a plate girder, making the total width of 
40 ft. between plate girders. For the footway over Centre 
street, there are two lattice girders spaced 3 ft. 10 in. on 
each side of the centre line, and two plate girders 4 ft. 2 in. 
from the other girders, making the width 16 ft. between 
plate girders. 

The transverse and longitudinal girders are made of steel 
throughout, and are fastened together with steel plates and 
rivets. The I beams and plate girders are of iron. 

The rolling load was taken as that of an ordinary unloaded 
steam railroad passenger train on each track, and a live load 
on footways of 100 lbs. per square foot. 

The safe strengths taken were for steel 13,000 lbs. per 
square inch, net section for tension, and gross section for 
compression; and for wrought iron 10,000 lbs, per square 
inch. The safe strength of rivets per square inch of section 
of steel was taken at 9,750 Ibs. single shear, with a bearing 
value of 19,500 lbs., and of wrought iron 7,500 lbs. single 
shear and 15,000 lbs, bearing value. Generally *<-in. rivets 
were used, spaced 214 in., or its multiples, apart, with lines 
staggered, 

For certain special reasons, not of a professional character’, 
Phoenix columns, 14 ft. 9 in. long, were used, and on them 
the transverse girders were placed. These girders were 
made 48% in. out to out of angles, 19 ft. 334 in. centre to 
centre of columns, and 36 ft. 10 in. long. The topand bottom 
chords were of 6in, x 4in. x yy in. angles, spaced % in. 
apart, with ,% in. cover plates. The ties were of 5¢-in. plates, 
going between the vertical legs of the angles, while the 
struts, which were of channels, were outside the angles, so that 
at the panel points the rivets were driven through all three 
members, namely, the strut channels, the chord angles and 
the plate-ties. As far as possible, this style of joint was used 
in ali the lattice girders. 

The longitudinal girders over the roadways of Chatham 
and Centre streets were 47!¢ in. deep, with chords made up 
of Gin. x4 in. x yy in. angles, placed % in. apart, with cover 
plates top and bottom, and with ties of the same thickness 
as the distance between the chord angles. Over the Chat- 
ham street sidewalk the girders were 40 in. deep, with chords 
of 5in. x3 in. x 5¢ in., angles placed 14 in. apart. 

The outside plate girders were made up of a 20 in. x 1 in. 
web, with top angles of 3 in. x 2% in. x4, in. on the outside 
and 2!¢ in. x 24¢ in. x8, in. on the inside, and two bottom 
angles 8 in. x 214 x ¥y in. 

The floor system consisted of 8 in. I beams, running trans_ 
versely through the longitudinal girders close under the 
vertical leg of the top chord angles, and fastened by two 4 in. 

x 7s in. plates, riveted to the lattices. On these 8 in. I beams, 
were fastened 6 in. beams running longitudinally, on which 
the planking was laid. 

The following are some of the specifications : 

‘* The steel shall be of a suitable and uniform quality known 
as mild steel, and incapable of tempering ; it shall have an 
elastic limit not less than 35,000 pounds and an ultimate ten- 
sile strength not less than 65,000 pounds per square inch of 
section; in the several parts, except rivets, under tensile 
strain, it shall stretch not less than 20 per cent. in & in., with 

a reduction of the fractured section not less than 25 per cent. | 
and samples 34 in. square shall, without crack or flaw, with- 
stand bending cold 180 degrees around a rod 8 in. diameter, 
and in rivets, under tensile strain, it shall stretch not less than 
25 per cent. in 8 in., with a reduction of the fractured section 
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not less than 35 per cent., and samples *{ in. square shall, 
without crack or flaw, withstand bending cold 180 degrees 
around a rod % in. diameter and back again. 

‘* The plates, angles, beams and other pieces used, must be | 
sound in all respects, thoroughly welded and free from seams, 
cinder spots and other imperfections; upon leaving the rolls 
they shall be straight, smooth, full on the edges and true to 
dimensions, and in a fit condition to bear, without damage, 
all the subssquent work to be put upon them; no straighten- 
ing by hammering when cold, at the rollin z mill or afterward 
at the shops, will be allowed. The castings shall be strong, 
sound and smooth ; except where otherwise specified, they 
shall not exceed }¢ in. in thickness. 

‘* The diameter of rivets in the plate girders generally will | 
be 5¢ in., and elsewhere throughout the structure it will be % | 
in. The rivet holes may be punched or drilled ; if punched, | 
the work must be carefully done with well-proportioned dies 
and punches, without distorting the part, and so that the 
boles shall be straight, clean and cylindrical ; if through 
steel, the holes shall afterward be reamed to size, and not | 
less than yg in. thickness of metal removed. When the parts | 
to be joined together are assembled, the holes for each rivet 
shall be strictly in line, normal to the surfaces, and of 
diameter exceeding that of the rivet not more than ,, in.; if 
a slight misfit should occur, the holes must be reamed truly to 
the required size, and the rivets driven without separating 
the parts. No drifting will be allowed, and wherever prac- 
ticable the rivets shall be machine-driven. After the rivet- 
ing is done the parts joined together shall be closely in con- 
tact throughout, the rivets shall be tight, fill the holes per- 
feetly and have full, concentric heads, 

‘*The angle-plates shall be bent to shape while hot, and 
across the fibre of the material; when finished they shall be 
free from cracks and seams, without initial strain and with | 
the full strength of the plates preserved. 

** Alt of the materials in any or all stages of manufacture 
and workmanship shall be subject to full inspection and test 
by the engineer; for which purpose free access to the mills 
and shops where the materials are made and wrougtt shal! 
be given and the requisite facilities for such inspection and | 
tests supplied by the contractor without extra charge ; and 
up to the final acceptance of the work, the engineer shall 
bave full power to reject any of the material or parts, if in | 
his judgment such do not comply with these specifications. | 

‘“‘A sufficient number of tests of the materials will be made 
to fully establish that in every respect they are of the quality | 
herein required ; samples therefore shall be prepared and the 
tests made by the contractor and at bis expense. Such tests 
will be under the direction of the engineer, who shall be sole | 
judge of how many are necessary, and in what manner they 
shail be made.” 








Apparatus for Heating, Setting and Removing Tires. | 


The apparatus which is shown in the cut on this page is 
patented by Mr. T. W. Gentry, Master Mechanic, and Mr, 
George W. O’Brien, General Foreman of Shops of the RicL-| 
mond & Danville. It has been very satisfactory on that | 
road—saving fuel, time and labor. From Mr. Gentry’s ex- 
perience he finds that the kerosene oil burned in removing 
and replacing six tires will not cost more than one dollar. 

There is a generator in which are four retorts, which are 
heated by coke, coal or wood. Into one of these retorts oil is | 
fed through a very small opening and needle-pvint valve. 
This generates gas, which passes into another retort. The two 
other retorts are for heating the air that is used with the gas. 
In close proximity is a tank containing about ten gallons of | 
common kerosene oil, and at any desired place is an air com- | 
pressor that supplies air to the device. A very convenient | 
arrangement is an air vrake pump. Attachments are made 
to this oil tank, on top, so that an equal air pressure is on the | 
oil that is operating on any [part of the plant. This is con | 
trolled by a valve at the will of operator. A larger connec_| 
tion is made with the two air retorts in the generator, so that 
the air and gas are about the same temperature and are pro- 
pelled by the same force through the generator. 

A pipe encircles the tire, perforated at intervals of 21, | 
inches with small holes. This pipe is cut and plugged so that | 
it can be put on the wheel without taking down the connec- 
tions. It is held off the tire about an inch by studs. From 
the generator to the burning hoop is made a connection, | 
through which the gas flows, and in a fitting with an 
injector nozzle the air mingles with the gas and forces both | 
through the burning hoop that has been placed around the | 
wheel. After the furnace has been fired up and the retorts | 
are hot, air is admitted to them; also, the oil through the | 
needle-point valve, and in a few seconds gas can be admitted | 
into the burning hoop and fired. The amount of flame is reg- 
ulated by the needle-point valve. The gas is made only as 
fast as used, and is under absolute contro!. There is no waste | 
and no danger. The points of pressure all have gauges and 
can be seen by the operator. The flame that strikes the tire | 
is a blue one and intensely hot, penetrating the tire very | 
quickly. By placing the generator out of doors, along a wall | 
or apy convenient place, no more danger need be appre- | 
hended than from an ordinary stove. The oil tank, manipu-| 
lating valves, gauges, etc., are inside, close by the track that 
the engine is run in on. | 


| 








Wreck of the Nash’s Creek Bridge, Grand Trunk) 
Railway. 


Concerning this wreck, which happened April 22, near 
Morrisburg, Ont., no conclusive information is yet to be had. 
In addition to the information given in the letter below it 
appears that the bridge originally crossed a quiet mill-pond ; 
but the dam has disappeared, ard at periods of high water thee 
is now a swift current at the site of the bridge. The masonry ! 
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APPARATUS FOR HEATING, 
Made by Messrs. PEDRICK 


bad been inspected two days before the accident, and nothing 
has come to light to indicate defects in the superstructure. 
The general theory in the locality is said to be that the 
foundation was undermined. 





MoRRISBURG, May 4, 1887. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

* This bridge was built at the time of the first con- 
struction of that road, more than 30 years ago. It consisted 
of a centre span 24 ft. in the clear, and two abutments of 
masonry, in each of which abutments there were two open- 
ings of 8ft., formed by arches. There were thus five 
openings. Of the nature of the foundations I can say little, 


* * 


| as they are below water, besides being covered by stonework 


of the fallen arches and piers. The centre opening was 
bridged by wrought-iron plate girders. The height of rail 
above water was about 18 ft.; depth of water, 3 ft. 

The front walls of both abutments were built as piers, 18 ft. 
in length of face, 7 
feet in width at ends. The small piers, supporting one end 
of each arch, were at the base 7 ft. 8in. in length, and 4 ft. 
in width. Over the openings, on both sides of these small 
piers, arches were turned, semi-circular in form, and with 
radius cf 4 ft. and arch stones of 18in. in depth, The 
masonry was laid in cement; the courses varied from 13 in. 
to 8 in. in thickness, which appears rather light for dura- 
bility. 

On the top of the masonry, longitudinal stringers were 
laid, and, on the top of these, the cross-ties, 7m. x 9 iv., 
spaced at 12 in. apart. Upon the cross-ties the track rails 
were laid. On the iron span the track rails were placed upon 
cross-ties, spaced as above described, and bearing direct upon 


| the top flange of the girders. 


Thirteen freight cars were dumped, together with engine 
and tender, into the creek, or piled upon its west bank on 
both sides of the track. The engine was entirely out of 
sight, covered with wrecked freight cars; merchandise of 


| various kinds scattered about and floating down the stream; 


engineer and fireman killed, and brakeman badly injured. 

I had no opportunity of seeing the engine in exactly the 
position in which it was found upon the removal of the 
débris. I examined the track on the east abutment, which 
remains uninjurei, and for a short distance east of this 
structure, and found no indication of the engine having been 
dvrailed, and, consequently, believe that the locomotive re- 
mained upon the rails until it had passed over the two arches 
on the east side, and had crossed the iron span, when the 
crash came, and the engine plunged forward and fell in an 
upright position, with its forward end against the extreme 
end of the second arch of the west abutment, where a portion 
of the masonry still remains intact, the two piers and both 
arches having fallen, or having been knocked down by the 
impact of the engine. One girder I found lying at an angle 
of 45 degrees, with one end bearing against the face of the 
east abutment, and its greater portion covered with a mass 
of wrecked freight cars, splintered to atoms, and others not 
showing so much injury. The other girder I did not then 
see, and assume that it was covered up with rubisb. 

On a subsequent visit to the spot, I found the engine lying on 
the side of the line of track where it had been rolled. From 


| its present position I was enabled to locate the spot from 


which it had just been removed and where it had fallen at 
the time of the accident. Lying as it fell, its centre would 
correspoud with a point a few feet east of the centre of the 
small pier of the west abutment. I am informed by different 
parties that, when the engine was exposed and before being 


moved, it was stand.ng upright and exactly on the centre 


line of the bridge. Both girders 1 found to be considerably 
injured, and the marks indicated that:they had received very 





feet in width in body of pier, and 5| 
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| heavy blows, and in every case where the girders are injured 
| the indications are that a blow was the cause of the damage. 
| The principal dimensions of these girders are: the length 
| over all 28 ft. 3 in.; depth, 2 ft. 3 in.; top flange, 74 in. by 
| 5 in. by 8, in.; bottom flange, same as top; stiffening bars, 6 
in, by 314 in. by 3¢ in. T, placed intervals of 5 ft. apart. 
| There are many girders similar to these on the Grand 
| Trunk, and Iam unaware of any failure having taken place. 
I am almost convinced that the ccllapse of this bridge must 
be attributed to some other cause than the failure of the gir- 
der, and in order to airive at a positive conclusion as to the 
actual cause of the accident, a careful examination should be 
made of the foundations. This is impossible until the débris 
of the fallen abutment has been removed and the flow of 
water in the creek has subsided. For these reasons I cannot 
at present express a positive opinion upon the cause of the 
accident. H. H. KILuLAty. 








The Burlington Brake Trials. 





The Burlington brake trials commenced punctually on 
Monday morning, May 9, and several hours daily have since 
been spent in testing the four trains on the ground. The tests, 
however, have not yet been of an important character and 
have been devoted to ascertaining the relative efficiencyjof the 
driver and hand brakes, and the resistance of the trains. 
The importance of the latter test has been shown by the fact 
that ove train, that fitted with the Hanscom air brake, had 
about four times the resistance of the other trains, owing, 
probably, to the brake shoes rubbing on the wheels. The im- 
portance of having tke brake shoes properly clear of the 
wheels is thus clearly shown. 

The Westinghouse brake, by which the brake can be ap- 
plied either by electricity or air, is fitted to a train 
of 50 box cars, built at the Pennsylvania shops, 
Altoona. Each car weighs on the average 30,577 Ibs., 
and is of 60,000 Ibs. capacity. Lron brake beams are used 
and the shoes are on the inside of the wheels. The engine is 
a Chicago, Burlington & Quincy standard, with 17-inch cylin- 
ders, and weighs in all 81,450 lbs., with 54,000 lbs. 
on the four drivers. The tender, with four tons of 
coal and tank tull, weighs 57,000 lbs. The driver brake is a 
departure from that hitherto used by the Westinghouse 
Brake Co. Wrought-iron shoes are applied to both sides of the 
drivers by a combination of bell crank levers and lever hang. 
ers actuated by a vertical cylinder placed on each side of the 
engine between the drivers. The piston of this cylinder moves 
upward. Theelectric valve is placed near the couplings. A 
two-cell Leclanché pattery is used on the engine. 

The Carpenter electric air brake is applied to a train 
of 50 Illinois Central box cars just built at the company’s 
shops at Chicago. The average weight of the cars is 27,350 
lbs. The shoes are hung from tke body of the car, 

The engine is fitted with a cam driver brake, and it is 
claimed that it is so arranged that the leverage is equal at all 
points of the stroke of the piston. The piston is arranged to 
force the cams downwards instead of upwards as usual. 
The pump is horizontal and the cylinders are 6 in. diameter 
and 12 in. stroke. A cylinder reservoir and electric air valve 
are placed under eachcar. The passage of an electric current 
from the engine causes an electro-magnet to attract an arma- 
ture and lift a very small weighted valve, which reduces the 
pressure above a small diaphragm which operates the valve 
admitting air from the reservoir to the brake cylinder. The 
brake can also be applied by reducing tbe pressure 
in the train pipe without using electricity. The brake is re- 
leased and can be graduated by electricity, the pressure on 
the pistons being increased or diminished at will. As at 
present fitted it cannot be released by air alone. 
Three wires are used, one for applying, one’ for’ releas- 
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ing and one for tbe return current. The coup- | The functions of the secretary are very diverse. It is | fact it is almost impossible to suppress incidental references 
ling will connect with the Westinghouse as regards air. | strictly his duty to receive all correspondence, to kecp a reg-| to this valuable institution and the part it plays in the de_ 
A four-way cock is placed under each car sothat the brake | ister of all sharehulders, to issue scrip under seal, to sign all | tailed working of British railways in any review of the 
can be cut out or worked straight air if desired. legal notices, to conveue and keep records of meetings, to| duties of English railway officers. 

The Eames brake cars bave not yet been weighed, but are | keep accounts, to invite sealed tenders for stores and supplies, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy standard. An electro-magnet | and, in fact, to be the custodian of the company’s conscience | : : 
placed in combination with levers and valves controls their and all its records and deeds. He receives and issues all | High Grate Reanstn. the Austeien Alpe. 
well-known equivalent of a triplevalve. The engineman can | writs and processes of Jaw inthe name of the company. He, ‘The Austrian Government has granted a charter to the 
graduate the brake by electricity, gradually reducing the | signs checques, drafts, etc., and in some companies he is | firm of Siemens & Halske to make a preliminary survey and 
pressure with which it ‘s applied. A peculiar arrangement of , Treasurer, Chancellor of the Exchequer and Finance Min- | location of a railroad from Lend to Bad Gastein and Béck- 
lever is employed under the care, by which the leverage is | ister rolled into one. A bold or an ambitious secretary can | stein, in the Austrian Alps, to be operated by electricity. 
increased as the stroke progresses. The leverage is also in. easily accrete to himself a large sbare of the administrative |The maximum grade will be 40 per thousand, the entire 
creased when the car is loaded. The driver brake consists of | control of a company under shelter of the ancient powers | Jength 15.3 English miles, and the cost is reckoned at about 
a bell crank lever, pulling on a toggle joint. Two wrought- | conferred on the office. | $355,000, From the station at Lend the road will, by a 
iron shoes are applied to each driver. | Many secretaries of English railway companies blossom | series of extensive curves, avoid the high grades until it 

The Hanscom air brake is applied to St. Joseph and St.|imto general managers. Mr. H. Oakley, the present gen-| Teaches a point above the falls of the river; then it will be 
Louis cars, weighing on an average 24,807 Ibs. No driver | eral mapager of the Great Northern Railway (one of the | laid through the Kiamm Pass, and the bed of the river Ache, 
brake is used. J first half dozen first-class lines) was secretary of the same | until the level of the village of Gastein is reached. This plan 

The train fitted with the American buffer and electric air | company for many years, succeeding to the general manager- | W88 adopted is preference to that of two competing firms for 
brake is not yet ready, and is not expected to arrive at Bur~| ship on the death of Mr. Seymour Clarke. Mr. Jobn Bell, | its cheapness and practicability. They proposed more direct 
lington for several days. the General Manager of the Metropolitan Railway (London), | lines, which would have necessitated the use of the rack rail 











The Card electric brake train is on its way to Burlington | was secretary for some years, succeeding Mr. Myles Fenton 
but has not yet arrived, on the Jatter’s promotion to the Southeastern Railway. Mr. 

The trials are not yet sufficiently advanced to enable any |W. J. Wainwright, General Manager of the Glasgow & 
useful figures to be given as to the distance in which the | Southwestern, was for some years secretary of the same 
trains can be stopped. Only two stops, and those not in the! railway. 
regular series of tests, have been made with the continuous | The status and salary of a tirst-class railway secretary Lave | 
brake applied to the whole train of 50 cars. In_ been until lately co-ordinate with those of the general man- 
one case the Westinghouse train was stopped by air, no ager. Asarule they are the only two officials (except the law 
electricity being used, in 492 ft. when running down a 53 ft | adviser) who sit with and advise the board of directors in their | 
grade at 32 miles per hour. The shock in the rear car was| deliberations. But in later appointmeuts to secretaryships | 


considerable, the slidometer moving 46 inches. The limit much of the former prestige has disappeared; and the ten- 
permissible in service is certainly under 12 inches. A very 


dency is towards subordinating the office to the performance | 
similar stop was made by the Eames brake, by electricity, | of purely ministerial and routine duties, whilst ‘the general | 
without any shock in the rear car. manager retains more influence in shaping questions of policy 
A considerable number of visitors from various railroads and executive enterprise and working. That is most notably 
have already arrived, and more are expected towards the | exemplified perhaps in the case of the Midland Railway (prob- 
end of this week and the beginning of next, when the/ ably the most ably directed and developed railway system | 
most interesting portion of the trials commences. Among | in Great Britain), Under the presiding genius of its former 
those present may be mentioned, L. Clark, T. Campbell, | general manager, Mr. James Allport (now Sir James Allport, 
J. M. Lowry, J. N. Barr and Geo. Gibbs, Chicago, Milwaukee | and one of the directors), the compauy for several years shot 
& St. Paul; R. H. Wilbur, J. Lentz, Bowman and Holliday, ;abead of its competitors in wise extensions of road, in 
Lehigh Valley; W. Nettleton, Jr., Kansas City, Fort Scott | providing third-class carriages by all express trains, 
& Gulf; E. P. Lord, Pennsylvania; R. W. Berry, J. Bailey|and in the adoption of the Pullman system of cars 
and S. P. Bush, Panhandle; Benjamin Welch, Southern! and other improvements. The renown which this’ 
acific; John Lange, Wabash Western. Mr. L, S. Coffin, ! brought to Sir James Aliport, himself thoroughly im- | 
Railroad Commissioner, state of Iowa, is also present. {bued and acquainted with American methods of rail- 
way working, enabled him not only to distance all his 
| individua] competitors in other railways, but so over- 
English Railways—Their Administration, and the | shadowed the other leading officers of that company that 
Status and Duties of Executive Officers. 





for some short sections with steep grades which would have 
been unavoidable. 

At the same time the Austrian Government has given its 
sanction for the general survey of a rack-rail road (system of 


‘Roman Abt) from Eisenerz to Vorderpberg on the Kron- 


prinz Rudolf Railway, projected by the Oecesterreichisch- 
Alpine Montan-Gesellschaft. The length of the road will be 
almost 13 English miles, of which 61 per cent. will be rack- 
rail sections and the remainder worked by aduesion, The 
maximum grade of the latter will be 27.8 per thousand, and 
that of the rack-rail sections 67.4 per thousand. The small- 
est radius of the curves is reckoned at 180 metres in both 
cases. The total cust of construction is computed at 
®1,500,000. 





According to official statistics there were opened during 


| last year for general traffic in Austria-Hungary and Bosnia 


434,7 English miles of new railroads, against 335.6 miles ia 
tine preceding year, 186.9 miles were built in Austria, 206.05 
miles in Hungary, and 41.56 miles in Bosnia, Of these newly 
opened in Austria the Austro-Hungarian State-Railroad 
Company has built 59.5 miles, and the Kolomea Local Rail- 
road Company 44.6 miles. The Zagorian Railroed is the 
longest built railroad in Hungary in 1886, being 71.8 mules 
long. 

Ou April 4, 1887, the railroad Munkaes-Stry was formally 
opened, making the third road connection between Hungary 
and Galicia. Its entire cost will reach $7,200,000. It was 
chiefly built for military purposes, and the commercial ad- 
vantages which may accrue from it are doubtful. The line 


| people regarded them all as his clerks, The general man- | Stry-Berkid, which is 49.2 miles long, was begun at the end 
| ager’s word was, in executive matters, supreme. The high. of 1883, and the line Munkacs-Berkid, which is 42.6 miles 

Since the early days of the old Stockton & Darlington, and | salary that be got, almost as much as that received by the | jong, in the middle of 1884, ‘Che construction of the road 
Manchester & Liverpool railways, the English railway ser_| President of the United States, reacted upon other railways, | presented some difficulty on account of the Berkid tunnel, 
vice has been the cradle of a race of administrators, whose | and their general managers demanded more pay and more | cituated on the border of Austria and Hungary, having a 








achievements are recorded in every country on the globe. | power, to place them on something like an equal footing to | 
Canada, India, Australia, South America, South Africa, | meet and measure strength in negotiation with this Bismarck | 
Sweden, Turkey, Egypt. Portugal, are some of the countries | of the railway system. In the meantime the secretaries | 
that have their railways financed end officered by men bred | continued, as they do to day, to draw their salaries, but their | 
in English offices and workshops. Large numbers of foreign star has somewhat paled. 
railways have their headquarters in London. The capital | The duties of even keeping the transfer books, or records | 
has been mainly subscribed by British investors ard the | o¢ stocks and bonds issued and transferred. are nowadays 
: : . | ’ 
yaaa are consequently largely English. Naturally | nearly universally performed by men with the title of 
they turn to the home lines to find suitable men to take | registrar, the expenses of whose department are largely de- | 
charge of railway enterprises abroad, not only in construct- | traved by the fees charged under statute for the registration | 
ing and equipping lines of road, but in running them. _of transfers and assignments of shares, etc., and for proofs | 
The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada 18 a case in point. | o¢ death, marriage, etc.; so likewise are many of the financial 
It was constructed with British capital, raised by the London Some railways have a treasurer besides a secretary 


, » . : | duties, 
banking houses of Baring Brothers and Glynp, Mills & Co. | the former of whom relieves both the secretary and registrar | 
of many of their duties. 


Mr. Hickson, the General Manager, went from the Man- | 

chester, Sheffield & Linvolushire Railway. Mr. W. Wain-| Jy subsequent articles we will go more fully into practicay | 
wright, the Assistant General Manager, and Mr. Wright, | details, showing where many of those duties begin with one 
The lines of demarcation are, 


the Treasurer of the Grand Trunk, and Mr. Drinkwater, | officer and end with another. 
Secretary of the Canadian Pacific, are from the same stock, | however, very faint in many cases, and though the executive 
whilst Mr. Sargant, the Traffic Manager, and others went | machine asa whole often presents to the outside world a pict- 
from lines in the South of England. Many lines in Mexico, | wreof complete cohesiveness and homogeneous working, there 
Brazil, the Argentine Republic and Peru are almost ex-| i, 9 good deal of silent friction incidental to a faulty system 
clusively built by English companies and offivered by Eng-| yi io, pothing but the good temper and good sense of man : 
lish engineers and traffic managers. Great Britain is, prob officials preserves from utter failure. Perhaps too much = 
ably, the only country in the world which is able to say that fort is devoted to the maintenance of the esprit de corps, at 
not one mile of its railroads has been constructed by foreign | 1, sacrifice of greater money results in working Often 
capital; and, probably, not one adiinistrative position is | thor than confront a difficulty, there is a disposition to let 
held by other than British-born subjects. Railway men in | things shde, lest they should provoke controversy or bitter- 
America cannot fail to be interested in the kind of officials , need ‘aed aate some brother officer’s position. This is an 
bred from the sturdy old stock, and in the systems of admin- le greeuble side of business life, and makes tbe ne of of- 
istration and operation developed by them. | geo -qlehennt';, testi nt the arora time, applying . the . test 
The English railway service, while possessing many solid | analysis of the inner working of English railways, and meas- 
excellences—among which incorruptibility is not the least— uring them scientifically, it must be confessed that the per- 
is not that homogeneous, symmetrically arranged system | sonal transcends the business aspect of the matter. Much of | 
that many suppose. Like Topsy, it was not made, but | this has its source in the composition of the boards of direct- 
“growed.” It is the product of nearly half a century’sin-| ors, Peers of the realm, county squires, members of Parlia- 
consequent developments and changes. That mighty poten- | ment predominate among rich retired manufacturers, ship- 
tate of to-day, the general manager, had no legal or practical | owners, merchants or other representative men, wb» are at | 
existence 40 years ago. The secretary was everybody then. | the same time large stockholders. Kindly, generous feelings | 
In later years his powers have been lessened, though his toward their executive officers, and a considerate bearing, 
emoluments remain largely unimpaired, if not increased. are ordinary characteristics of the British railway director, 
it may be said that the first authentic recognition of the | The effect is seen in the easy way in which life is taken by the | 
geaeral status of the English railway officer is contained in heads of departments, though for honorable and conscientious | 
the *‘Railway Clauses Consolidation” and ‘* Companies | devotion to duty and for singleness of purpose, and freedom 
Clauses” acts of 1845, These acts are an epitome of several | from sensational ajlurements, there is probably not a more 
restrictions, regulations concerning public rights which Par- | solid and trustworthy body of public men in the world, 
jiamen‘% was wont to insert previously in extenso in the spe-| A certain degree of so‘idarity is imparted to the relations 
cial acts procured by different independent companies. | between the officers of one railway company and those of 
Acts passed since 1845 simply incorporate the whole or parts | another’company by the arrangement of meetings and con- 
of the above acts by alluding to them by the number of their | ferences established by the Railway Clearing House. Ttiese 
sections. Itis in the ‘* Companies Clauses Act,” 1845, that | meetings uid greatly in the comfortable adjustments of rival 
the secretary first gets bis legal status. iuterests and accommodations in practical working. In 








length of 1.800 metres (5,546 ft.). 





Watch Inspection. 


Brief reference was made last week to the system of watch 
inspection to be put in force on the Wabash Western June 1 
Siuce then we have received a copy of the order issued by 
Vice-President Talmage which is, in full, as follows: 


1. In order to iusure greater safety of life aod limb to the trav- 
eliug public and to its own employés, this company will, on aud 
after June, 1, 1887, requi e that every conductor, engineer and 
flagman shall carry a watch of a certain standard of excellence, 
and shali have his watch examined every three months by the 
company examiners fur a certificate as to its condition and 

uality. 
¥ 2. ‘Ibe standard determined on shall be of a grade which shall 
be equal to what is Known among th- genera! American move- 
ments as the “* 15 jeweled patent regulator, adjusted tv beat and 
col’,”’ and protected from magnetism and electric influences by 
the anti-magnetic shield. This last requirement is considered of 
more importance than adjusiment. as railroad employ és are con- 
unually coming in coutace wit more or less magnetism in teie- 
graph offices and upon the road, aud so much elecsricity Is bemg 
used by the public that any employé is tin aavger of having his 
watch ruiced or rendered unreliavule by becoming magnetized. 

3. Examioers will be eppointed by tue compavy, who snail be 
competent watchmakers ; they will be located at St. Louis, 
Moverly, Bruoswick, Columbia and Kansas City, Missouri ; 
Ouumwa ani Des Moines, lowa; Peru and Butler, Indiana; and 
Detroit, Michigan; their names and address<s will be given in a 
subsequent circular. 

4. Each person designated in this order will be furnished with 
a certificate which he must take to ove of the company's examin- 
ers, aud if his watch is pted exami will eign the 
certificate ad return it to the bead of the department in which 
the owner of the watch is empl.yed. 

5. When a watch is examined and dves not fill the required 
standard, it must ve replaced by one which will. A watch re- 
jected by one examiner cannot be passed upon by another. 

6. Tne expense of examination will be borne by the company, 
except as provided in Section 7. 

7. Wheie watches need cleaning and repairing they may be 
left with the company’s examioer for that purpose, if the owner 
so desires; but if he prefers to take it to bis own watchmaker, he 
is at liberty to do so; the watch he carries during the time his 
own is beivg cleaned or repaired, however, must be examined by 
the company's examiner, and for this examination the empluoyé 
must pay twenty-five cents. 

8. Where watches are left with the company examiner to be 
cleaned or repaired, a waich will be leut by him to the owner 
to be used during tke time his watch is undergoing repairs 

9. Any variation in watches as compared with the standerd 
time of the road, must be noted on memorandum blank in the 
back of the case, once a week, This blank, with directions, will 
be furnished by the exammer. 

10. In order that there may be no hardsbip imposed on our 
employés by being obliged to replace watches now . end 
which do pot come up to the standard specified, the com- 
pany hes made arrangements with the examiners to carry a 
grade of watches of the required standard of excellence, and 
with either gold, silver or filied cases, containing the anti-mag- 
netic shield (without extra charge) and at the mi: imum cost of 
same, and will also allow pegsnenty to be made on the mouth! 
or installment plan, to be deducted from the roll of the employé. 

While it is not required that emptante shall purchase their 
watcbes of the company examiners, the above arrangements 
make it to their advantage to do so. 

A. A. TaLmage, Vice President and General Manager. 


Iron Tubaltar Cars. 
The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Com is having 
built at its ove 100 fron tabular cars, These are said to 
weigh less than wooden cars of the same dimensions, and to 





have a carrying capacity of 60,000 pounds, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 





place wnder their observation, such as changes in rail- | 


road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for nes- 
works or important improvements of old ones, exper i- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 


cussions of -‘tbjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of, 
railroad business oy men practically acquainted with | 


them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early coples of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, ome notice 
of all of which will be published. 
Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 


uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 


tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis 
ing patronage. 








The Canadian Pacific seems just at present to be the 
thorn in the side that is giving newspapers severe 
attacks of insomnia. By threatening to buy up the 
Boston & Maine (and with it nearly everything else 
north of Boston), to build parallel to the Michigan 
Central from Canada to Chicago, and to carry freight 
at less than cost from San Francisco to the Atlantic 
seaboard, it gives the impression that it expects to do 


about all the freight business of the country if it can | 
It should be remembered, however, | 


get a chance. 
that the transcontinental freight is a comparatively 
small thing to fight over, and that much of it has 
heretofore been carried at little or no profit, and even 
at a loss. Whole train loads of tea at $1.25 per 
100 lbs., San Francisco to New York, can be 
very much more complacently parted with than could 
a very little local traffic at the rates the Pacific roads 
get. A traffic agreement with the Michigan Central 
by which the Canadian Pacific could get a share of 
the Chicago and St. Louis east-bound shipments might 
well be worth more than all the Pacific Coast freight ; 
though if the Canadian line took grain, provisions, 


etc., to Boston or Portland it would come under the) 
Inter-state law, and so be on the same footing as com- | 


pared with the roads in the United States as it would 
if there were no such law. The control of the 
Boston & Maine or of the Central Vermont may, how- 


ever, be as long in coming toa head as the Baltimore | 


& Ohio deal. 








The arrangement between certain roads, looking to 
some definite action on the question of uniform 
freight car couplers, which has been under considera- 
tion for some time, has now reached a decidedly hope- 
ful stage, and we vublish in another column some in- 


teresting facts concerning the agreement which these | 


roads have entered into. 


The complexity of the interests involved in this mat- | 
ter is so great that it would seem that all concerned | 


ought to welcome a prospect of decided action. Not- 


withstanding the valuable work of the Master Car-Build- | 
ers’ Association, the reform has seemed to drag; and | 


some arbitrary action is apparently the only way of 
accomplishing immediate progress. 


ing the prize, should for many reasons look with satis- 
faction on any thing tending to end the present sus- 
pense, 

The roads that have entered into this agreement in- 
clude a number whose lines spread into a large terri- 


tory and have extensive connections, so that their ac- | 


tion will naturally have an influence on many other 
roads; and the board of experts selected includes some 


'in society we know their limits and their uses. 


~ ] strongest motive of all, that of humanity, is still em- | than Mr. Forney’s web. But Mr. Sandberg says th«t 
@ | phasized by the weekly maiming of dozens of our fel- | the web requires thickness to resist abrasion from the 


|low men, the horrible work going on resistlessly fish-plates as well as corrosion. To this it may be 
| whether we shut our eyes to it or not. | said that when the fish-plates or angle-bars support 
| the rail by rubbing against the web, it is time to do 
One of the latest ‘‘trusts” to be organized isthe Ameri- | 50mething else than add to the thickness of the web. 
can Cattle Trust, and this, perhaps, the first one for | It is time to find a joint that will hold the rail up, 
which the newspapers have hoisted the anti-monoply | #24 not lean against it. The loss of thickness by cor- 
flag. Heretofore the money of investors has been put in- | Tsion can be but slight under ordinary crcumstances. 
to trusts with the avowed purpose of establishing mon- | BY the time the web corrodes to dangerous thinness, 
opolies, andit isa great misfortune that some of them | the rail will pretty certainly be worn out in other 
have succeeded so well. The monopoly has been so| Patts. That was strikingly the case in the rail re- 
complete and the profits so inordinate that men are ferred to in Mr. Sandberg’s letter, the web of which 
stimulated to find new fields for trusts, and the word had lost 30 per cent. from corrosion. The flange and 
seems to have a mysterious power to conjure money | bead were even further reduced, and the rail had long 
out of the pockets of speculative investors. been extremely dangerous, but not because the web 
The American Cattle Trust, however, besides the| ¥@8 thin. Unquestionably a rail requires a certain 
chance of controlling an important part of a great in- | 488 to resist the blows it receives ; but if that mass 
dustry, will be in the popular position of an organized | can be put into wearing parts it serves a double 
opposition to an existing and powerful dressed-beef | PUTPOSe. 
“monopoly.” It is said to include a number of promi-|_ Mr. Forney’s proposition to make the upper and 
nent cattle men, who hope to thus get better prices lower splice angles unequal, and to make the upper 
than the Chicago combination has permitted. How | #28!¢ 30° and the lower one 10°, seems especially ob- 
far they will succeed remains to be seen; but whether | jectionable. From the fact that the outward thrust 
or not the cattle business has been overdone (consid- | ° the angle bar would be so much greater at the top 
ered from the producers’ side) or whether or not exist- | bearing than at the bottom, it would follow that every 
ing combinations of slaughtering establishments have passing wheel would tend to tip the splice outward, 
been able to buy too cheap and sell too dear, the ulti- | and bend the bolts, and we should have new and com- 
mate good to be secured through a “trust” is very plicated stresses on bolts, nuts and angle bars. This 
doubtful. The very name should cause it to be looked evil might be unnoticeable were the difference of the 
on with suspicion, A corporation is a creature of the | 27gles less, but with a difference of 20° it would 
law, with definite powers and liabilities, subject to the probably be great. It is quite true that with the 
scrutiny of officers of the state, and liable to be called | 8Teater angle “any inaccuracy of fit of the fish-plates 
to an accounting by any of the stockholders, What- |? the rails permits less lateral deviation of the rails 
ever may be said of the growing power of corporations than a smaller angle would;” but it would also per- 
But | Mit a greater vertical deviation, and the chief 
this new thing, which has grown up under the name | use of the joint, of whatever form it may be, is to 
of “trust,” is so far unknown to the law, and its| hold the rails level, rather than in line. But the 


methods are hidden even from those who risk their | &teater splice angle is not only inferior to the smaller 
| angle for the purpose of keeping the railsto the same 


money in it. ata ; 
Its very object is to enable a few men to handle the | level when the fit is inacurate, but if the fit were per- 
| fect the joint would still need tobe strongerto do 


great power of an enormous capital without being too 4 
much hampered by legal restrictions as to the scope the same work with an angle of 30° than 
or method of their work or the method of their ac-| With an angle of 14°. This is, of course, too 








counting. It has been fabulously successful, but in| 
its very nature it is liable to gigantic abuses, which 
in many instances will inevitably lead to disaster. 

The men who have organized the American Cattle! 
Trust are doubtless honorable and public spirited, and | 
probably they see no other way of getting a fair | 
chance in the market than by a combination so power- 
ful as to be able to make its own terms; but it is to be 


obvious to need any demonstration. But it may be 
an open question whether an angle of 30° is steep 
enough to bring undue lateral strains on the joint, 
In Mr. Holley’s paper of 1881 is this testimony : ‘ Mr. 
Chanute experimented in this direction, also and 
found that with angles above 15° the plate was 
joosened by the streiching of the bolts: this relieved 
the pressure and friction of the plate against the nuts 


Even the multi- | 
tude of inventors, who must inevitably fail of receiv-| 


and allowed them to turn. He therefore adopted the 


hoped that they will be ‘content to compete fairly 
angle of 15° under the head. To avoid unnecessary 


and not resort to trade union methods to crush out the | : 4 
small producers who choose to keep their independ: | ™etal in the flange he made its angle 12°.” 
ence. Much of the misguided public feeling against | But there is another aspect of this whole question of 
corporations comes from the spectacle of the unre- | the form of the head. Why should so much ingenuity 
| strained performances of these powerful bodies which |@04 argument be expended in designing a rail 
are not corporations, but “trusts,” and it will not be | Of a form best adapted to a fish-bar? Why not begin 
| the other way, and make a rail theoretically correct 
| for the work it has to do, and make a joint adapted to 
RAIL SECTIONS. | such a rail? For a good many years the tail has 
paca | wagged the dog. To besure itisa big tail, but the 
** Argument on standard rail sections will only be | dog is big too. 

possible when the reasons for adopting one form of | 
section rather than another are thoroughly under- | 

| stood,” and therefore it is with pleasure that we give | EREIONT, BATES ANY. CLOPRICAT IM. 
place in this issue to another letter from Mr. Sand-| Amy system of classification is the result of a com- 
berg, and reproduce the section proposed by Mr. promise between a vast number of different interests, 
|Forney in the current number of his Journal. | The man who defends such a compromise is apt to be 
| We bold that the main point is to increase the weight | charged with inconsistency. In one sense, we plead 
| and improve the quality of rails. Present practice is| guilty to the charge. Tried by any one standard, 
|so far settled as to the type that there is no danger of whether that of the shippers, the railroads, or the vast 
| the large use of any very bad section. Study, discus-| section of the community which wants additional rail- 
sion and experiment can only result in the slow modi-| road development, the new classification has many 
fication of forms in use, and a slow approximation | faults. We defend it, because we think it a reason- 
to the perfect standard section. But, keeping always ably goed attempt to reconcile the different claims ; 
before us the great importance of bringing the weight | not so good as we may hope to have in the future, but 

| of the rail up to a proper relation to the weight and | better than what we have had im the past. 

speed of modern rolling stock, it is well to keep the| We do not for a moment forget the public responsi- 
| minds of rail makers, designers and users at work on bilities of the railroads; but the attempt to enforce 
the details of the section. | them too rigidly at all points either breaks down by 
In passing, it is interesting to notice the combina-| its own weight or produces a reaction which stops the 
tion in the Irish rail of 1863 of those departures from | development of the railroads and community alike. 
recent practice which are most noticeable in the sec- | In the ordinary details of management, railroads have 
tions of Mr. Forney and Mr. Mattes. The fact that it | to be treated as priyate business rather than as public 
was rolled in 1863, and perhaps never since, does not | servants. This is as true of the state railroads of 
prove much. The ill-proportioned and ugly thing | Europe as it is of the private railroads of England or 
deserved a speedy death. America. It is only when their business methods lead 














of the best known railroad men qualified to conduct | 
such an examination, and its decision will be entitled | form of web that the web should be made thinner 
to respect. All the reasons which should impel man- rather than thicker. That is precisely what Mr. 
agers to vigorous action in this matter not only con-| Mattes’ design may accomplish, by so disposing the 
tinue to exist, but are intensified as time goes on. In-| metal in the web that it shall be where it is wanted to 
crease of cars and of railroad mileage only makes the | resist the stresses to which it is subjected. If half an 
lo=s and inconvemence from multiform and unscien-/| inch is enough at the base of the web it is too much 
titic devices worse and worse; and the. highest and! at the neutral axis, and it may be made still lighter 


The objection is raised by Mr. Forney to Mr. Mattes’ | 


to special abuses that the special responsibilities need 
to be enforced ; and here the question is not so much 
what theory we should like to apply as what we 
actually can accomplish. Too much regulation prac- 
tically means no regulation at all. There is a point 
beyond which any multiplication of rules means a still 
faster multiplication of exceptions. 

Of allthe violations of public responsibility on the 
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part of the railroads, the worst are those connected | of enough judgment to gracefully enforce the rights: that it is better to have the brakemen watch the en 
with the system of special rates, rebates and personal | of weak or modest passengers, as against selfish four-| gineman than for him to watch them. 

discrimination. We take direct issue with our cor-| seat occupiers, even when the latter threaten to appeal As for keeping brakemen in practice, they doubtless . 
respondent, whose letter is published on another page, | to the superintendent ; but, after all, the brakeman’s| tought in many cases to have more varied practice 
when he says that ‘‘ it is just as bad to bear such dis- first qualification should be his skill in stopping trains than the average number of grade crossings would 
criminations in the form of classification asin the| very quickly; and in this line nothing but practice | afford them. This can be provided in various ways ; 
form of rebates.” In the first place, an open differ-| makes perfect. So long as freight trains are managed | certain days might be designated on which they 
ence is always better than a secret one, In the second | by hand brakes, the freight force is the place from should make a portion or all of the station stops , and 
place, many of the worst abuses are avoided if the! which to recruit the passenger ranks, so that, so far, where there are any considerable grades the hand 
lower rate is open to all on the same terms, even if |as new men are concerned, there is no great trouble, | brakes could be used as a regular thing in descend- 
many men are unable to meet those terms. As far as | except for those who man their passenger trains with | ing. With the Westinghouse automatic the speed of 
quantity allowance prevents competition between dif-| non-railroaders. For these, and in the case of old| a train on long descending grades can be kept uni- 
ferent dealers, it is bad, but it does not prevent it in _brakemen who have been on passenger trains so long| form only by applying and releasing the pressure a 
so arbitrary and destructive a manner as the system | as to get rusty and careless, care is needful. | good many times; runners lack the patience to do 





of secret rebates and special contracts. 


Everybody acknowledges that stopping by hand | 


this, and as a result passenger trains are by many of 


There are many respects in which the new classifi.| wastes time; the most skillfully organized crew | them habitually ‘let down the hill” at a very uneven 


cation is probably imperfect. 


It is beyond the power | would have to be very alert to even approach the | rate. 


The skillful use of the hand brakes would 


of human skill to devise a perfect classification. But | lively work of air at 75 Ibs. pressure, so that the latter | obviate this unpleasant feature. 


we believe that the underlying principles are substan- | 
tially correct. We believe, as we said in last week’s | 
issue, that it is a choice between special rates or | 


should not at any time be disused, except for posi-| 
tive advantages in the way of safety. To habitually | 
spend two minutes on a certain stop when the power | 








Explosions and Detonations. 


In another column, a correspondent asks some 


quantity allowance; that an attempt to stop both at| brake would make it in one minute, merely to keep | questions about the behavior of gunpowder and 


the same time will be fruitless, and that quantity | 
allowance is much the better system of the two. Nor | 
is the difference between parcels and car-load rates so | 
unreasonable in amount as our correspondent assumes. | 


It seems likely that the ordinary expense of shipment | any loss 
in parcels is from 30 to 40 per cent. higher than that | because every one naturally expects that under the | 


in car loads. The collection and grouping of such | 
small items of carriage is not a good business for a; 
railroad company to undertake. 


Witness the doubt- | means used should be the same, if only for uniformity. | 


brakemen in practice, would be clumsy indeed. | 
Where a full stop is not regularly made, and the speed | 
has merely to be brought under control, as in the case | 
of crossings provided with interlocked signals, | 
of time seems still more wasteful, | 
improved plan all delay will be vbviated. Whether | 


a train actually stops, or only prepares to stop, the | 


ful success of the attempt of railroads in Massachu-| When a train is to be held by hand the engineman is | 
setts to do their own local express business without | tacitly understood to be on the watch, and to avert | 


the agency of an intermediate company. 


| disaster if the brakemen forget ; and 


when the duty | 


various nitro-glycerine explosions. There are no 
known facts giving support to any otber theory 
than that the force of an explosion proceeds on 
radial lines, whose length is governed by the resistance 
of the medium through which they pass. 

Some text books define a fluid as a substance, the 
particles of which pass over each other on the applica- 
tion of the slightest pressure, but water and air 
present some of the physical phenomena of solidity 
if a body strikes them with sufficient velocity, and 
so nitro-glycerine exploded in the air meets with suffi- 
cient resistance to exert a destructive action downwards. 


A single practical instance is worth a whole chapter | of slackening or stopping is laid upon the engineman, | pyi, action may not be noticed where a small quantity 
of theory. Prussia is the country which has labored | the brakemen are in like manner supposed to be ready | o¢ gunpowder is exploded on the ground, as the slower 


longest and hardest to abolish special contracts; and as 


far as secret discrimination goes they have had good | 


success. But in so doing they have abandoned the 
cruder tariff schemes with which they started, and 
have adopted a schedule which, besides its ‘‘ excep- 
tional” rates for special articles, makes an enormous 
difference between parcels and car-load rates. 
charges per ton per mile, exclusive of terminals, are 
approximately as follows: 


Cents, 
OND ad 0 55h hbk 5 2 d5b5SdE 28s 5 thawte biden CRE ide ee 9. 
RS, 0c: +0 sich da ghannolel nate desalesek s Atpittiaceiidindidimmenan scanned 45 
BEGET COP DOGS CGMOTE) TONE) conic. ccccccccccnccvccccscsee eee 3 


Wie. 5 Me ce" Si eka l clk. teeth baeediei eed de 2.5 
Half car loads (cheaper goods).... 
Grain, etc 
Lumber, ete 
Coal, ete 






It should be noticed that the general rate for parcels 
is eighty per cent. higher than the general ca1-load 
rate. This is what the typical state railroad system 
has done in ihe attempt to secure equality between 
different shippers. With matters under its own con- 
trol, with competition practically destroyed, and with 
a force of a hundred thousand officials at its command§ 
the Prussian government still retains this allowance 
for quantity, greater than any of those of which our 
correspondent complains. 

If this is the best which they can do after years of 
organized effort, what can be expected of our own 
roads in their first attempts to adapt themselves to a 
system of new and insome respects ill-devised condi- 
tions imposed by the Inter-state Commerce law ? 








CROSSING STOPS. 


The use of power brakes for passenger trains which, 
beginring in 1869, has now become universal, gives 
rise to a new problem, which is engaging the thought 
of many superintendents, to wit, the question of keep- 
ing brakemen in practice; and connected with it is the 
question of the best method of stopping trains at draw 
bridges and grade crossings or other specially danger- 
ous places. On this latter point the arguments are so 
evenly balanced that many seem in doubt as to which 
is preferable and safer, to stop by hand or by power 
and the practice in vogue is doubtless often continued 
simply because no great preponderance of reasons has 





to make up for his possible neglect. 

Those roads which require the men to apply the | 
|hand brakes and then authorize the engineman to | 
| whistle “ off brakes” (if he find it safe to let them off) | 
| as is done on the New York, New Haven & Hartford | 
at its drawbridges (where, if the track is clear, no | 


The | stop is required), without doubt regard safety as the | 


principle consideration, however important they may 
deem the question of keeping the men in practice. 





| mind him when to do it. 


re i's| This, if properly carried out, undoubtedly is, in the | 
-++-.+ 1.4) long run, a valuable safeguard, and ought, with equal | 
* | reason, to be applied to all crossings. 


| 


to stop, and then have the fireman restrain him from 


which, in view of the radical measures proposed in 
| the legislatures and in the newspapers whenever a col- 
| lision occurs, 
| offered. 
| This triple plan requires close supervision, though ; | 
' firemen find it easier to leave the whole matter with | 
| the engineman than to act as his constant censor ; and 
brakemen, to make sure of being safe, will begin put- 
ting on the brakes a quarter or half mile too soon; so | 
| that constant watchfulness on the part of the officer | 
| who looks after the men on the engine, and careful | 
| discipline by the conductor to keep the brakemen in | 
| line and acting in exact unison, are absolutely neces- 
|sary. Otherwise, time will be wasted in slow stops, | 
' or else the men will carelessly trust the whole matter | 
| to the engineman. With the Westinghouse automatic, | 
| runners like to have the brakemen keep away from | 
| the brake, because in applying the pressure suddenly | 
the slack is likely to be taken up so quickly that the | 
brake wheel may be turned backward with consider- | 
able force and wrench the arms of any one who may 
at that moment be turning it (if, indeed, it does not | 
throw him down) ; the runners, therefore, like to give 


the two blasts of the whistle ‘before the men begin to 





been found to exist in favor of either plan. 

It is certainly desirable to keep brakemen in the! 
highest state of proficiency. Engines.and brake ap- 
paratus, notwithstanding the present advanced degree | 
of perfeciion to which they have been brought, om 
fail occasionally, and the old school brakeman who, | 
with muscles like a blacksmith’s and gloves an inch 
thick, prided himself on stopping trains so suddenly 
as to *‘ bring the passengers up standing,” ought still 
to be kept on deck; we cannot spare him. Those 
roads which have supplanted him by a modern spe- 
cies whose chief merit is the ability to dress 
neatly, or the willingness to work for low 
wages, or the faculty of remaining so inactive 
as to never have a disagreement with an overbearing 
passenger, have made a mistake. Brakemen should 
be instinctively neat, of course ; they should be men 





apply the brakes, and unless cautioned against it will 
naturally do it a long distance from the stopping 
place, and thus virtually defeat the object of the plan, 
which is to have two parties, those on the engine and 
those behind it, both on the watch, not simply while ap- | 





proaching the point of danger, but until it is reached. 


Those who are in doubt whether the employment of 
hand power for this kind of stops is worth enough as | 
a safeguard to pay for the time it uses up, should, 
therefore, as a first step, take measures to see how 
much time is actually consumed, and whether or not 
the average crew can be trained to perform the opera- 
tion in less time and distance than is usual. It cer- 
tainly is desirable to havea double watch, even allow- 
ing all that may be claimed for the reliability of the 
very best brake, for nothing is more surely settled 
than that men will forget; and all will doubtless agree 





The theory is, that the engineman shall do the brak- | 
| 


| ing, but that the brakemen shall, by their action, re- | 


To have the! 
brakemen act as a check on the enginman’s forgetting | 


| ordering the brakes released before the track or signals | 
show clear, is a triple protection, and can be objected | 
to only on the ground of being excessively cautious ; | 


is an objection that should not be lightly | 


rate at which it evolves gas allows the air to acquire 
motion. An experiment with two fulminates of mer- 
cury caps—the most violent explosive we have in use 
—one covered and the other uncovered, will show 
that the reactions are of equal intensity in all direc- 
tions. Nitro-glycerine and all nitro-glycerine coim- 
pounds, when pure and in small quantities, cau be 
safsly burned in the open air when ignited by a 
match. This sputtering combustion may be called 
deflagration, and gunpowder, when damp or fine 
enough, burns in the same way. 

Either gunpowder or nitro-glycerine when confined 
can be made to explode with greater or less energy; in 
the case of gunpowder, direct contact with some red 
hot body seems necessary; nitro-glycerine will explode 
from shock or heat or both combined. 

If the shock and heat are sufficiently great, both 
guppowder and nitro-glycerine compounds wiil deton- 
ate, giving out their greatest known energy. This last 
is sometimes called ‘“ an explosion of the first order,” 
while the explosion from heat or low power or tension 
fuses is called ‘‘an explosion of the second order.” 

Neglecting deflagration as of no industrial impor- 
tance, we find that in practice both nitro-glycerine 
compounds and: gun powder can be exploded with 
different effects, depending on the violence of the 
impulse communicated to them, their void spaces, and 
their temperature at the time of the explosion. There 
is a doubt on the part of some if the temperature of 
the explosive has more influence than in the case of 
water to be converted into steam, but there is no 
doubt that a much heavier charge of fulminate is 
requisite to explode cold nitro-glycerine than warm. 

Roux and Sarrau have investigated the effectiveness 
of exploding and detonating various substances and 
have reached the following comparative results : 


Explosion. Detonation . 
Fulminate of mercury... ............. be 928 
COON «0 on4¢>bsepe. ona ener patent - 100 434 
Nitro-glycerine............seseee-eee eee 480 1,013 
GUD CORGOD 62. ocnsecce sovccce voce cones 300 6416 
DNDN csc46 -netpccnne e206c0s sespee 204 550 
Potassium picrate.........0 ..-.esseees- 182 538 


It will be noticed from the above that while nitro- 
glycerine may, when detonated, be ten times as effective 
as gunpowder exploded, with the circumstances re- 
versed the two substances would be about equally 
effective. 

Messrs. Roux and Sarrau have determined the fol- 
lowing heat units and volumes of gases: 

Volume of g*s per 


Heat units. ee 
GOORONGRercene 5. 05ss covers 1056.3 20 litres. 
75 per cent. dynamite......... 1290.0 455 * 
Potassium picrate ............ 787.1 — 


These experiments show that there is no ascertained 
general ratio between the effectiveness of explosions 
and detonations, nor between the heat units evolved 
and the volumes of gas produced. The temperature 
at which various explosives are ignited is given as 
follows, all in the open air : 


Fulmivate of mercury ...... 2... 60-0606 5 5 cee cece cee e eee 3o2° F. 
QUBPOCIEE 0.00 2 0 <00nc cnge ton cpeodenmess onns ecsese capes 563° F. 
ee pe Pi eo eere eee 404° F. 


Fulminate of mercury, it is thought, detonates at 
he above temperature with a violence nearly equal to 
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the detonation of nitro-glycerine; all the others defla- 
grate. On account of its combined low temverature at 
ignition, energy of detonation and comparative safety, 
fulminate of mercury is universally used in fuses, and 
the shock imparted by it, when in sufficiently large 
amounts, will, it is thought, always cause detonation 
either in gunpowder ¢ rnitro-glycerine or combinat'o.s 
of nitro-glycerine with powder or infusorial earth 

In detonations the explosion of the nitro-glycerine 
is complete; or, a different gas is produced from that 
by an explosion of the second order. It is not certain 
which of these two theories is correct. but there is no 
doubt that in a simple explosion red fumes are given 
off which will cause the ‘‘ nitro-glycerine headache,” 
and these fumes in practice are not absorbed where 
the blast is under some depth of water. The gas from 
a detonation, either under water or in the open air, 


=o not give the nitro-glycerine headache, and is color- 
ess. 


A marked difference in the destructive action, re- 
sulting from the explosion of a large quantity of gun- 
powder or nitro-glycerine, has been noted. While 
both shatter objects near them, gunpowder, for some 
distance, levels everything in its path, while nitro 
glycerine tears doors, windows, clapboards and 
shingles from a building, throwing nothing into the 
house, but even at a few hundred feet leaving the 
house standing. This circumstance seems to justify a 
theory that where gunpowder is exploded in the open 
air or under. slight confinement, the gases produced 
travel with about the same velocity, but in the case of 
nitro-glycerine they have different tensions, and in 
passing a structure produce more or less of a vacuum, 
thus throwing things from the house instead of break- 
ing it down, or, even on the exposed side, crushing in 
the windows, unless the house is near the origin of 
the explosion. 

There is another circumstance connected with the 
firing of high explosives. Cartridges will communi- 
cate explosions to those near them through only a cer- 
tain number, the vibrations losing either intensity or 
force, so that the more distant cartridges will not be 
exploded. It was a knowledge of this fact that led the 
engineers to place in each cartridge used at Flood 
Rock, in this harbor, an exploder loaded with 30 grains 
of fulminate of mercury and one ounce of dynamite. 
And in general where it is desirable to obtain a first- 
class explosion and develop the full shattering effect 
of any blast, it is well to put reinforce exploders in the 
charge, if it is either a heavy charge or is in a deep 
bore hole. 








The Public Mind and the Inter-state Law. 





Publicity, the bringing of all disputed questions be- 
fore the reading citizen, appears to be one of the in- 
evitable necessities and safeguards of a free govern. 
ment, and we cannot be too thankful that it is such an 
interesting and even amusing process, giving the dries} 
and most technical questions a kind of human interest 
such as is found in the spelling school and the juvenile 
debating society. Large questions, too big for any 
single mind, reduce us all to little boys, each with a 
side to maintain with ‘ arguments of great weight.” 

Such a question is the railroad in its relations to 
private and public interest. It is a perfectly simple 
question on paper, and fifty or sixty review and news. 
paper articles have settled it in the most logical way. 
The difficulty begins when an iron road, with bridges, 
cars, freight agents, and a vast and intricate traffic 
must be taken.into account. This the Inter-state law 
is revealing with the most perplexing definiteness to 
the reading citizen, who, after his numerous review 
articles, felt himself ‘ well up” in railroad affairs. 

Now he has an excellent opportunity to be sensible, 
and honestly acknowledge to himself that he knows, 
after all his reading, practically nothing about the 
real railroad. When the general public and the writers 
who are ‘‘ enlightening” the public mind have once 


reached this conviction, a new era will begin. We do | 


not mean to assert that all the clearly expressed 
“thought” on this subject in the public prints has 
been useless—quite the contrary. ‘ Gentlemen,” said 
a professor of engineering to his class, ‘‘ I wish you to 
understand that when you leave this college, you will 
not be engineers. You will only have been prepared to 
learn your business.” 

This ought to be the state of mind of nearly every 
one who is called to deal with this vast and intricate 
series of questions, For even those who know traffic 
thoroughly, do not necessarily know administration, 
which is by far the larger side of the problem. A!) the 
questions involved could be solved by a corps of experts, 
if only human nature had not to be taken ipto account. 
Itis with human nature that administration deals, 
and therefore the absurdity of modern review articles 
and.symposiuims by men who have never had to do 
with either.government or railroad affairs, and set up 


for infallible guides for the direction of the public | think of English practice as pretty nearly perfect in its com- 

mind. | plete and systematic provisions for safety and convenience, 
Fortunately, however, the practical citizen fears the | but the facts brought out show that enginemen forget to look 

too logical man, and is inclined to accept the new, at signals, signalmen omit proper precautions, inspectors 
luabl d td us theory of ** experiments” | neglect to report and correct habitual carlessness, etc., much 

pong —-— 4 om yet = y - the same as weak mortals do on this side. 

in legislation, of which the Toter-state law is a con- A noticeable point in the reports of testimony is the long 

crete example. Tine methcd is costly, and, as we have 


: term of service which mary of the railroad employés tell of. 
said, dangerous, but having attempted to use it, all) Most of the men begin ‘I have been in the employ of the 


sensible men must agree that the only reasonable railway company 20 years,” or 15, or 30, or whatever it may 

course is to become patient students of the situation, be. A very large part have seen 20 to 30 years service ; and 

ready ever to appreciate the force of the dis-, one that we noticed said 36, those of less than 8 years are 

covery that our prophesies come true in ways and ! S¢atce. 

from causes never anticipated. 

Fate often seems quizzical rather than logical—we, : ——— ; 

get there, but just the other way proves the right one The report of this company for the year ended vac 31, 

: oH "ae 5 . 1886, has just been published. The road, proper, embraces 
oint. U ion for traftic, un- ie : A Pre 

ep — jesse ies * aid what is termed the Atchison & Southern Kansas systems, 

imite opportunity ad — eeeree eae ey forming a net work in Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, New 

securing business ends in acry for regulation, and a 


: ‘ ‘ Mexico and Texas, covering a distance of 2,526 miles. Its 
regulating act immediately raises a multitude of de- | auxiliary lines, which are owned in whole or part, extend for 
mands that its rules be suspended. 


2,823 miles, making a combined system of 5,349 miles, with 
But the grim humor of such great events as the work | termini in the East at Kansas City and Atchison, and in the 
ing of such a law touching commercial affairs, has not | South and West at Galveston,on the Gulf of Mexico; El Paso, 
less relish forany doubt what the end may be. No men, | 9 the Rio Grande; Guaymas, on the Gulf of California, and 
perhaps, more thoroughly enjoy the quiet fun furnishea | 52" Diego, on the Pacific icone thus covering and draining 
by the ‘‘ cock-sure” man, than those whose own convic- | ret territory. While, however, % has ne ol 
. p : ‘ ,tending its road to extreme points in the South 
tions are sober and sincere. The belief in freedom, aud West its Eastern termini remain the saine, 
which is a negative expression of confidence in the 


: aie: : making it dependent on lines which compete with it at many 
better side of human nature, in justice, in honest deal- points west of the Missouri River (Missouri Pacific, Chicago, 


ing, keeps the mind from any little anxieties about its! Burlington & Quincy and the Chicago-Rock Island lines) for 
inability to be ‘‘dead sure ” about many public ques-) rates from Chicago, which, of course, are made as unfavor- 
tions, and those who hold these convictions and know | able as possible to competing points. All this, however, will 
the railroad problem as a real question do not. find it | Soon be changed, the company having commenced the con- 
difficult to be at once earnest aguinst all attempts to! struction of a line from Kansas City to Chicago, which will 
convert this government into a business enterprise, be 450 miles in length—the shortest route—and run through a 

‘ A is country sufficiently populous and productive to furnish a guod 
ond 77 ableto neljsh wat gentle erengpaees <: hich local traffic. Before the close of 1887 the management expects 
men of all parties are furnishing free of expense, in to have over 6,500 miles of its own and auxiliary lines, ex- 
their attempt to dogmatize upon such intricate and un- | clysive of the Chicago line, which, with its branches, when 
tried questions as are now getting public attention. 


finished, will muke a grand total of 7,000 miles. 
The problems connected with the railroads’ govern-| The road proper has increased, from 1874 to 1886, from 


mental supervision are most important ones, and the | 508 miles to 2,526, or five times; the capital stock and 
reading citizen will have received an excellent educa- | funded debt from $22,564,000 to $110,160 ,550, or 4.9 times, 
tion upon many technical points of traffic manage- the gross earnings from $1,250,805 to $15,984,307, or 12); 
ment before he is through with them. His principal | times, and the net earnings about the same. Both gross and 
danger, and that, too, one which threatens men in rail- | net increased so much more than the increase in mileage or 
road service, is the loss of his intellectual grip on fun- capital invested, thereby showing that the extension of the 


P P ; line has been wise aud profitable. Moreover, the usual 6 per 
damental questions by his attention to a vast mass of cent. dividend has been declared this year, which is a con- 
details. 


vincing argument to the stockholders and the public as well. 
Deducting from the liabilities $12,284,000 of first-mort- 
Accidents on English Railroads in 1886. gage bonds on operated roads, and from the assets the same 
The English Board of Trade report for the year 1886 gives | amount, the properties being held as against the guarantees, 
the number of train accidents in the United Kingdom as and we find that the 
1,613, including 118 collisions, 79 derailments and 1,195 gpm ye gee gee abt uk aes as nn eae 
failures of tires and axles. This last item, of course, makes! sales ....... ... ... 1,178.256.00 
the, perder, of spenatiies :Pex, soritens wey nell. The! eon angen enAl be aber sige $133,926, 700.25 
number of passengers hurt, 615, must include many 
whose injuries were very slight, so that -this item , Liabilities................... seesecee eee seers: 121 042,202.76 
Leaving a surplus of.... ............ sewansed $11 ,984,397.49 


also is worth very little for comparison with American 

figures. The report shows only eight passengers, Included in the assets are amounts 1eceivable from agents, 
killed, and six of these were in one accident, the derail- railroad companies, etc., amounting to $6,770,258.73. This 
ment on the Great Northern, near Portadown, Ireland, June js unusually large, and it is possible may include a consider- 
30, so that the immense traffic of England and Scotland was | able sum that is uncollectable; $3,034,173.63 of the above 
conducted for the year with only 2 fatalities to passengers 
from train accidents proper. This number is greatly iu-! property of the company. 

creased though when we come to include those whose injuries| There was expended during the year for constructicn 
are (generally) from their own fault, as in falling between $8 653,366.93, of which $7,650,543.43 was on account of 
cars and platform, crossing tracks in front of moving trains, | new roads. 

etc., there having been 87 killed and 727 injured from this 
class of causes, bringing the totals up to 95 killed and 1,342 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 























mentioned surplus bas been permanently invested in the 


The mileage of the road proper increased 5.4 per cent., but 
the earnings only 2.6, and this, too, as against an increase 
injuried; and this, be it remembered, covers passengers only; in the tons one mile from 607,753,550 in 1885 to 687,399, - 
so that although the well-worn statement that the inside 093 in 1886, and an increase in the passengers one mile from 
of passenger trains is the safest place in the world | 149,999,427 in 1885 to 176,810,489 in 1886. The small in- 
may be true enough, it 1s well to bear in mind that the getting | crease of earnings under such favorable conditions is ac- 
to and from this place of security is an important factor in | counted for by the decrease in rates, both for freight and 
the problem, When we come to include the 2,435 employés | passengers, the former having decreased from 1.784 cents 
| and 605 ‘‘ others ” (which covers 80 suicides) we have the ap-| per ton per mile in 1885 to 1.615 cents in 1886, and the 
| palling totals of 938 killed and 3,539 injured. This is on | latter from 2.593 per passenger per mule in 1885 to 2.277 

about 19,000 miles of road ; what the figures would show on | cents in 1886. 

our 137,000 miles is frightful to conjecture. We, of course, 
| have a very much smaller train mileage per mile of road, but | 
| our national babit of free and easy carelessness would per- 
| haps offset a portion of this 
The report of casualties to employés shows a curious dis. 





The increase in operating expenses was only 3.4 per cent., 
nothwithstanding the large increase in traffic. The decrease, 
however, in “ repairs and renewals of roadway and track,” 
$158,739, and in “‘ repairs and renewals of locomotives, * 
$62,166, under the circumstances is anomalous, and leaves 
| crepancy between the figures of the different countries. | the impression that the economies in these matters have been 
| Those for England aud Wales show more than 5 hurt to 1 too drastic, and will have to be covered by future expendi- 
| killed ; those for Scotland a little less than 3 to 1, while Ire- | tures. 
laud reports only 32 hurt to 20 killed, about 1!¢ to 1. Either| The suplus from the year’s business on 
there must be some slipshod reporting, or else the Irishman | Givigend was......-.-. ene cee ereeescceeeees $1.361,756.80 
must be exceedingly tough. It would appear that there is) and on the whule system was....... ......-.....-.  1,048,491.35 
no use in pitching into one of them, unless one is prepared to | Ot ao, there was applied on account of sink- 
finish up the job and kill him “ intirely.” at least 2 times out | '"® ssuhdhaliannisidinelail Shisha the en = 
of 5. Leaving net surplus from operation esee 

The bulk of this voluminous report is taken up with Add net receipts from land sales ................- 
inspectors’ special reports on 37 of the more serious train; Netsurplus for the whole system on al! busi- bs 2 
‘accidents. More than half of these are made by Ma-! Perret is a Ohaies A ce este) Bene SSeS oe $!.863.703.46 

jor-General Hutchinson, the other inspectors being | Considering the decrease in rates, the Catruene for the 
'Uolonel Rich and Major Marindin. They go very | year should be asource of congratulation to the manage- 
minutely into particulars, giving all the testimony of | ; eee mernnnnn e 

trainmen, etc., in full. Their conclusions and the evi-| The Hartford Courant publishes the following table of 
dence show that the value of the elaborate and costly signal | highway grade crossings in Connecticut. It is imperfect and 
apparatus in use there may be impaired or nullified by | unsatisfactory because it does not show how much effort a 
parsimony or poor discipline, the same as in the case of | road may have made to cure this evil. The largest road, for 
‘more commonplace appliances. We are accustomed to| instance, shows a constant increase inthe number of cross- 


the 
road proper after the payment of interest and 


311,340.00 
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ings, and yet it may have been svending considerable sums | 
in putting up bridges only to be balanced or more than bal- 
anced by new streets and roads which municipal authorities | 
are, it appears, constantly desirous of adding to the existing | 
number. 

GRADE CROSSINGS IN C ONNECTICUT. | 











Ive. or | 
, 4 1873. 1878. 1883. 1886. Dee. 
N.Y¥.jNoHS@ O.. 25). .00003 171 «1760 «61970 _2h005—t—=iédL:Ca«tj:“Ué8»g4 , 
So 2 Reese ee 141 134 224 222 I. 81 
N.H & Northampton....... 82 99 86 78 =D 4 
Norwich & Worcester....... 39 34 34 34 D. 5 
}ew London Northern.... .. 71 7 71 a on saa 
RIES 91 93 118 12 I. 235! 
Naugatu Bo. eG 54 49 43 D. 11) 
-¥,:.& Boston.... 15 17 17 7 L 2} 
OE BIN san a nx deirccinc pain 7 68 7 67 =D. 4 
Har:ford & ‘ onn, Valley .. 60 58 60 eet ee 
Hartford & Conn, Western... 74 74 74 73 » ae | 
Danbury & Norwalk......... 61 6L 66 66 -L 5 
New Haven & Derby. ....... 20 19 19 19 dD. 21 
Mew Ganege. isci vis. stacks 10 10 10 12 : 
Watertown ...........0.... . 3 3 3 tee 
OS SPREE GeO re 6 6 6 @... . aeaces | 
South Manchester... ..... 4 5 5 ee eh 
De eds ee SRL ret 52 51 51 I. 51 
Colchester .......... PQ! 2 2 as" ees 
Connecticut Central. kevin 33 33 35 «6«T. S35) 
SEE, xo caacee” fot enee maa 32 37 37 37 % 6B 
Meriden & Cromwell..... ...  ... esis bs 15 L 15 
_Total...... o> san ash anabeensls 1,005 1,112 1,223 1,247 inn 
Net increase in 13 yekrs (24 per cent.)..... 22.22... cose 242 





Prince Frederick Leopold, grandson of the Emperor | 
William, passed over the Cheapest, Best and Quickest Ameri- 
can road the other day, and, an excited reporter says, re- 
fused to allow the American sovereign, who acted as cus- 
todian cf the torpedoes and tail-lights on his train, to enter 
the private car in which he had a half-dozen or so of other | 
princes, counts, drummers and other noblemen. This car | 
being at the rear end of the train the American had to ride 
all the way from Quincy to Galesburg on the platform, | 
where a cold rain and wind storm depressed his temperature 
1.37 degrees and his spirits 95 per cent., neutralizing 
all the good effects of the superior purity of the | 
atmosphere as compared with the stale cigar smoke inside. 
The C. B. & Q. must provide cabooses for its trainmen; the one 
with the slidometer in it could be used to advantage (unless 
the royal passengers happened along during the brake trials). 
In case the wines proved too lively the princes could perhaps 
be transferred to the longitudinal trough for convenient 
transportation. But whether this scheme be favorably received 
or not, something must be done, or royal travelers will be, 
giving their patronage to the Canadian Pacific, which has its 
men trained so that they know better than to try to intrude 
among their betters. This would precipitate all sorts of in- 
ternational complications, and perhaps be the last straw to | 
break down the Inter-state Commerce act. | 











| 


" Last Monday the New York Hvening Post had the following 
dispatch from Berlin: ‘‘ The so-called American paper wheels | 


for railways bave proved unfit for the purpose. Hence all | 


| Disposition. 

















This is a total of 80 miles for the week, making 1,047 miles 
reported thus far for the current year. The new track re- 
ported to the corresponding date for 16 years has been : 





Miles. Miles. 
1887.....1.047 | 1883. 229 
1886..... 751 | 1882. 423 
1885... 404 | 1881. ... *!) 65 |1873..122 738 
1884 803 | 1880... xy Tages 


This statement covers main track only, second or other 
additional tracks and sidings not being counted. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











The Handling of Railway Supplies; Their Purchase and 
By Marshall M. Kirkman. Published by the 
author. 206 pp. and index. Price, $2.50. 

Mr. Kirkman’s works are well-known to railroad men in- 
terested in the practical literature of their calling, and suffi- 
cient extracts from the advance proofs of his last book have 
been published in recent numbers of the Railroad Gazette to 
give an idea of its scope and method. It is the most impor- 
tant and immediately valuable work of this distinguished 


| anthor. 





The current issue of the The Journal of the Association of 
Engineering Societies bears date February-Apz:il, three 


| months having been combined in one in order to have the 
| yearly volume end with December, instead of October, as 


heretofore. The address of the Secretary is now at the office 
of the Railroad Gazelte,73 Broadway. ‘The papers in the 
February- April number are : *‘ Formulas for Bearing-Power 
of Piles;” ‘‘E. 8. Chesbrough—A Memorial;” ‘‘Grades and 
Grade Systems for Cities;” ‘‘ Future Drainage of St. Louis,” 
and * Efficiency of Cable Roads.” The valuable index to 
current literature is continued. 


The Transactions of the American Society of Civil Engi- 





the German railway managers have discontinued their use.” ”¢e7's for February contains ‘‘ Specifications for the Strength 
Just what is back of this dispatch we do not know, or why | of Iron Bridges,” with a discussion ; “‘ Vibration of Bridges,” 
it should have been thought sufficiently important to be | and ‘‘The Water Supply, Drainage and Sewerage of the 
cabled across the ocean for the information of the American | Lawrenceville School.” 

public. No American paper car wheels are exported to Ger- | 
many or used there. Some years ago less than a half-dozen | 
wheels were sent over, and itis probably some modified form . . 
of paper wheels, made in Germany, which has been tried | The following particulars of the performance of the loco- 
there with an unfavorable result; but ‘‘ American” can be | ™°tlves on the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs are 


only a local name for them. The paper wheel has been in | “ken froma very full and detailed report for 1886. Three 


use in America since 1871, and from 60,000 to 70,000 of | °™Pty cars are rated as equal to two loaded ones, and one 
them are now in service. They are used on locomotive | Pound of tallow is rated as a pint of'oil. 

trucks, on passenger cars of all kinds, and especially under ‘Tt = noticeable that the consumptio u of fect per mile has 
the heavy Pullman cars. That they should suddenly be | Ti8e2 (comparing 1879 with 1886), in spite of the fact that 
found “ unfit for the purpose” is startling. But it is hoped | tte #verage number of cars hauled per train bas decreased. 
that the alert statesmen who happen to see the Berlin dis- | The coal burnt per carrmile hes thus apparently pnerenned 
patch will make some investigations before they introduce | about 83 per cent., but this is probably due to the increased 











Locomotive Performance. 








bills forbidding the use of paper wheels. | capacity of the cars. A similar increase is observable in the 
consumption of oil. 

The consumption of nine 14 in. engines almost entirely en™ 
gaged in passenger service was 44 miles per ton of coal. This 
seems a heavy consumption for an average train of 3.8 cars, 
but the engines are somewhat old and not sufficiently power- 
ful for the work. 

The locomotives are all of the American type, except those 
used as switchers, which bave four wheels all coupled. The 
switchers have 15 in. by 22 in. cylinders and 44 in. wheels. 
Ali the other engines have 57 1. drivers. The lighter en- 
gines are almost entirely employed on passenger service. 
Nearly all the engines were built at the Manchester Locomo- 
tive Works, Manchester, N. H. The following table shows 
the sizes and weights of the engines: 





= | 

It appears, from an article in the last number of the Official | 
Guide, that the rules of the new uniform code were all sub- | 
mitted for literary revision to Mr. J. B. Gilder, of the New 
York Critic, before being finally reported to the Convention. 
We are glad to know this; itis even better than was | 
anticipated. Notwithstanding the fatherly advice we have | 
ventured to offer on this point nothing was hoped for more | 
refined than a critical review by some ordinary person ; one, | 
perhaps, who could tell the difference between ‘‘ them” and 
“ those” or between “they” and “it.” To have a real gilt-| 
edge finish is ‘too delightful for anything.” Seriously, | 
though, we venture to say that the accomplished New Yorker | 
found very few changes necessary. Men with such clear 
ideas must have had some pretty clear tongues te express | 


them with. 











Spring sowing in Minnesota and Dakota is now finished. 
The condition of the ground was unusually favorable, owing 
to late and heavy snow. The increase of acreage sowed is 
probably about five per ceut. in Minnesota and 15 per cent. 
in Dakota, and there is a considerable increase in the acreage 
of corn, oats and barley 








Record of New Ratitroad Construction. 





Information of the laying of track on new railroad lines 
in 1887 is given in the current number of the Railroad 
Gazette as follows : 

Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham, from Birming- 
ham westward, 15 miles. 

Midland, of Indiana, from Eagleton to Lebanon, Ind., 
hitherto unreporte:, 15 miles. 

Ohio Valley, to Marion, Ky., siuce last reported, 10 miles. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, Bottineau Branch, Da- 
kota, 40 miles, 





Weight on Total 
Dia of drivers. weight No. of 
cyl. 3. Lbs. locomotives. 
IC has see etches tae. peeing en 1 
i RRA oe re ce es PIED See 1 
ie suckuahestonialt a yet yet 10 
15 in f ph A a 8 
x .0UU to 
4 Paes {46.000 “71,000 t 13 
4,000 to ,' 00 to 
99 fae: uhh. Sau caus { 32, $0,000 t 9 
WOR Ma cetaccseviacse cpr aces ee atiee 2 
Tes. Jusiitkaw” hi..be) tot“ Gh Os 44 


During the year 22 engines received light repairs, 9 heavy 
repairs and 1 engine was rebuilt. 

The cost of repairs per mile is certainly very low, but as no 
less than 33 per cent. of the engines are from 17 to 20 years 
old, some 14 engines will have to be entirely rebuilt or replaced 
within the next few years. Reckoning the net cost of each at 
only $8,000 this makes a sum of $112,000, which if spent 
within the next four years is equal to 1.7 cents per engine 
mile for renewals and rebuilding in addition to the usual re- 
pairs. Hitherto apparently onlv one engine has been renewed 
per annum. 























Cost per Mie Ruy. | 1879. | 1830. | 1881. | issz. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885, | 1886. 
| Cents. Cents. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. Cents. | Cents Cents. 
Engineers, firemen and wipers .. ..... ............ } @5 | @4 6.0 60 6.3 6.4 6.5 - 6.7 
OUR, 5:05. decsai tess cree thks dive bass-e00+- | 22.0) 22 87 | 45 4.5 4.5 36 4.1 
Waste, oil and tallow. ...........0 -..cecceeene ene eee | O23 0.3 03 | 03 0.3 03 | O02 0.2 
no? SAAET OR? 1 Seewcavte anpne -<aeeeP “arm omenrn eda | @2 ‘| 58 55 | 5.5 5.5 55 | 56 | 55 
Total cost per mile run... 0.0.2... eee cece. 16.1 aa ~\"is5 | ws | 166 | 167 | 159 | 105 
| Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles, | Miles. | Miles Miles. | Miles 
Average age run to one — pee ed speaks 45.9 | 46.1 42.3 41.1 41.0 40. 30.4 41.1 
Average miles run to one pint of oil, inc’ *| | 
Nettantdenl. | ee] 148 | sar | 193.1 mae | 3a8. | ee. | gee 
Average miles run per engine per year............... 40,187 | 34,314 | 35,368 35,787 | 37,856 | 39,915 | 40.790 | 39,757 
Average miles run per engine per month............. 349 5 3,131 3,248 3, 3.458 3, 3,313 
No. No. No. | No. | No. No. | No. No. 
Average number loaded cars per freight train.. ..... 198 18.7 i A ee ie Ae 18.7 16.0 162. 
Average number loaded cars per passenger train .... 41 | 40 | 36 | 39 | 38 4.0 3.8 3.8 
et oe s | $s | 8 $ 3 $ 
, Average cost of coal perton. .................0065 | 264 2.51 220 | 219 2.18 2.13 214 2.12 
Aveta epak af weet perenne) ge! | (898 | She. | See | kee | Sar | se ee 
1 ! 
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Freight 
Construction 
Switcbing.... 

Total.... 

Two features in the mileage partly account for the low cost 
of engine service per mile. The large proportion of passenger 
mileage, which exceeds the freight mileage, a very unusual 
feature, especially on western roads, tends to reduce the 
| average cost. Switching mileage appears to be reckoned on a 
liberal basis. No less than nine locomotives have each made 
over 30,000 miles of switching during the year, the average 
total mileage of these engines being 35,718 miles per engine 
Making a deduction for Sundays, washing out and repairs. 
a locomotive can hardly be expected to work more than 280 
daysinayear. At this rate, the average mileage per day of 
these switching engines would be 127 miles. Supposing the 
engines were never to stop for meal hours, etc., this at 6 
miles per hour mean 21 hours work per day. This seems 
rather a large allowance for aine engines the whole year 
through, 

The expenses are reduced by the deduction of * auditor's 
figures,” presumably credits forswitching and other work done 
for other railroads. Whether the mileage given includes the 
mileage run for other companies is not stated, but presuming 
it dces, the following figures show the cost per train mile as 
contrasted with the cost per engine mile, illustrating the great 
variations in the apparent cost produced by slightly different 
methods of handling the figures: 


ee eee eee ee eee eee HORE RER EEE H HOO OOHe Hee 





Per engine- Per train- 
mile. mil 


e. 
Cents. Cents. 
Engineers, firemen and wipers..............-+ 6.7 9.5 
Wy ARS en ee ee ae 4.1 5.7 
Waste, oil and tallow....... 0 ......6. 0.0.0 ceeee é 3 
WB iv 0 fb 1 Bbbbs Sse dcbee ced eckacbibiewsced dnp 5.5 7.4 
ND ok iivcrscontananaseks > ines: Sonne eieiguns 16.5 22.9 


The higher figures, however, still show that the locomotives 
are worked at a very moderate cost, and reflect great credit 
on the Master Mechanic, Mr. F. A. Chase. 








The Transcaspian Railroad. 


The following extract relative to this road is translated 
from the Oecsterreichischen Centralblatt fiir Eisenbahn- 
wesen ; 

The chief necessity for building this road is, of course, a 
military one. Up to the present time Russia’s Asiatic 
possessions, with their vast agricultural and mineral 
resources, were lying idle for lack of means of transpor- 
tation, but, with the opening of a direct railway, 
their inexhaustible resources can be utilized and more 
fully developed year by year, so that in the future Russia 
will draw from her own national domain the raw ma’ 
teriais for the supply of her own industries, Such are 
silk, copper, wool and cotton, which, instead of being brought 
laboricusly on the backs of camels and horses, can be brought 
directly, cheaply, and to an unlimited extent, by this over_ 
land railway. The districts of Bokbara and Samarkand, for 
example, are unsurpassed in regard to fertility, and the 
raising of cotton has already advanced there with rapid 
strides on account of the facilities with which it can now be 
brought to market by this railway. The district of Merv is 
another rich part of that country, and especially noted for 
its grain production. 

The Transcaspian Railway has ina remarkable manner 
solved great technical problems. The roadway passes through 
vast tracts covered with very fine drift sand, which, when 
set in motion, becomes extremely troublesome. These sand 
tracts aggregate a length of 200 English miles, some of them 
being 20 miles long. Three different methods were tried to 
overcome this difficulty. Certain sections were covered with 
saline earth. This proceeding is very simple and the work 
lasting, as proved by sections between Askabad and Ghiaurs, 
which have remained intact for more thana year. On the 
section Merv-Oxus, branches of the “‘ saksaul,” which grows 
plentifully there, were plauted along the cuts. With the 
greatest success this system was employed near Utsch-Adji, 
where the small branches of the saksaul were fastened along 
the embankment. These works have now existed for six 
months and suffered no apparent damage. The third method 
is the planting of hedges which by their roots hold the sand. 
For this purpose the saksaul, the shrub tamarix polasii, the 
Russian prairie grass and especially the wild oats are used. 
For the cultivation of these plants, nurseries have been estab- 
lished and large quantities of grass seeds stored for use in the 
spring. 

The question of water was of no less importance. For the 
first half of the road water could be procured from the chain 
of mountains of Kopet and Kuren-Dagh, which runs parallel 
for a distance of 200 miles. Here the water could be readily 
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stored in tanks for the use of the locomotives. The same 
source supplies the pumps at the stations. The section where 
water is scarcest lies between the Mery Oasis and Tchihard- 
jui, and has a length of 120 miles. But even bere, fortu- 
nately, subterranean springs have been discovered at last. 

The third difficulty was the heating of the road buildings, 
asthe winter is extremely cold and no fuel to be found in 
these regions. For this reason the locomotives of the Trans- 
caspian Railway burn petroleum. The use of petroleum for 
heating houses has recently been begun, 

The length and cost of the line were given in the Railroad | 
Gazette of March 4. 

In the last two years a branch of 16.6 miles has been built 
from Michailowsk to Uzun-Adas, on account of the harbor of 
Michailowsk being too shallow and dangerous for vessels of 
any size. It was therefore decided to make Uzun-Adas, with 
its mapy natural advantages, into a port. Since then 
Michailowsk has been almost deserted by larger vessels, while | 
the new port grows from day to day. 

The Russian government is considering the advisability of 
establishing a regular line of steamers onthe Amoo. This_ 
river, which now empties imto the Sea of Aral, found its | 
outlet formerly, probably until the 15th century, into the 
Caspian Sea. Itis thought possible to turn it agaiu into its | 
original bed (which is still plainly discernible) at a cost of | 
27 million roubles, By this course Russia would secure by | 
the Volga, the Caspian Sea and the River Amoo a magnificent 
waterway from the interior of European Russia to the very 
heart of Asia. 


| 








TECHNICAL. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Union Steel Co. of Chicago has shut down its steel and 
rail mill. Twenty-eight men struck for a trivial cause, and 
a general shut down followed, locking out 750 men. 
he Roane [ron Co. has n operations in its new steel | 
mill in Chattanooga, Tenn. It is the largest Bessemer steel | 
plant in the South. It starts with a capacity of 200 tons of | 
steel a day and employs 600 men. 
The Swindell Construction Co., of Pittsburgh, have closed | 
a contract with the Phoenix Iron Co., of Phoenixville, Pa., | 
for an extensive steel plant, consisting of three 20-ton open- | 
hearth furnaces, two large ingot-heating furnaces and a 
large battery of gas producers. A 36-in. blooming mill is) 
being built to break down the ingots, and the entire plant | 
will be fitted up with the most improved appliances, hy- 
draulic cranes, etc. 





| 
Bridge Notes. } 
Bids are invited for an iron bridge across the Dakota River 
at Yankton, Dak., until May 18. The length of the a | 
will be 150 ft., with a roadway 14 ft. clear, and it is to be 
completed by Sept. 16, 1887. A draft of = and specifi- 
cations should accompany each bid. ddress Christian | 
Hage, County Auditor, Yankton, Dak. 
The Chicago Forge & Bolt Co., operating the American 
Bridge Works, bas the contract for the Chicago, St. Paul & 
Kansas City road’s bridge of five 180 ft. spans, crossing 
the Des Moines River at Des Moines, Ia. 


Manufacturing and Business. 
The contract for the construction of seven elevator: in the | 
State, War and Navy Department Building, Washington, 
D. C., has been awarded to the Crane Elevator Co., of Chi- | 
cago, at their bid of $17,190. 

The Phosphor-Bronze Smelting Co., of Philadelphia, has its | 
new foundry 1p operation. It is frliy equipped for the pro- | 
duction of all kinds of phosphor-bronze castings in green and 
= sand or loam. 

The McLeod Railroad Air Signal Co. is putting in 5 of its 
signals on a leading New England road for trial. Thissignal | 
has already been used with satisfactory results on the Old | 
Colony road for several months past. | 

The National Paint Works of Williamsport, Pa., have | 
lately received several large orders for their ‘‘ Asphaltum 
Paints” to go to railroad companies in South America. 

Richard Vose. of New York, is now shipping to the Michi- | 
gan Car Co. 550 sets of his ‘‘ Graduated Bolster Springs,” to | 
be used on 150 live stock and 400 30-ton freight. | 


The Rail Market. | 
Steel Raifs.—Only a few small sales are reported in the| 
East. In the West inquiries amounting to 40,000 to 50,000 
tons have been received. The quotation is $38@$38.50 at | 
Eastern mills. 
Old Rails,—No business of consequence reported. Double | 
heads are offered here in part and for shipment at $22, and | 
tees $21.50. 
Soran. — Very dull market. Yard scrap, $22@$22.50 nomi- 
nally. | 
Rail Fastenings.—Spikes, 2.45@2.50c.; angle fish bars, | 
2.15@2.25c.; steel angle bars, 2.25c., and bolts and nuts, 


| Dee. 31, 1886. Dividends were paid, at the rate of 1 ad 

| cent. per month, amounting to $957,985, and there was left 
an undivided surplus of $336,484. The net earnings for the 
first three months of 1887 were $319,887, and dividends at 
the rate of 1 per cent a month are continued. The undivided 
profits March 31 amounted to $857,412. ‘he capital stock 
paid in up to March 31, 1887, was $6,336,150, and the total 
the board is authorized to issue is $7,500,000. 

During the past year no person has been injured, nor has 
any property been destroyed by the fault of the company. 
and it is not known that any consumer suffered from a short 
supply of gas. On May 1, 1887, this company assumed the 


sperenion of the lines and property of the Pennsylvania | 
at 


ural Gas Co. under a 20 years’ contract. 


A Scandinavian Tunnel. 


The governments of Sweden and Denmark have under con- 
sideration a proposal for the construction of a railway under 
the Sound, and uniting Scandinavia with the Continent. 
The proposal, which has been formed by a French engineer, 
M. Rothe, who, for some time, was engineer to the Panama 
Canal Co., provides for a tunnel from some spot near Copen- 
hagen to Malmo, on the Swedish coast. The total length is 
nearly eight miles. Examination of the soil to ke bored has 
shown it to be chalk, similar in character to that between 
England and France. 


Mountain Road in Baden. 
After mature deliberation the government of Baden has con- 


cluded to adopt for the Hdllethalbahn a combined system | 


with Riggenbach’s ladder-rail. Herr Roman Abt, the orig- 
inator of the Harz rack-railroad, tried unsuccessfully to have 
his system adopted for this line. 
The Fastest Boat in the World. 

A twin screw torpedo boat built for the Italian government 
by Yarrow, of Poplar (England), has attained on a trial trip 
a speed of 34.964 knots, or nearly 29 miles per hour. This 
is stated to be the greatest speed ever recorded. The boat 
was fully equipped and the water was somewhat rough. The 
dimensions are as follows : 


Length on water line... 140 ft. 





Beam extreme .. i saek 14 ft. 
Draft of water......... . ... 5 ft. 4 in, 
Displacement......... ... . 100 tons. 
Indicated horse-powe -. 1,400 
Average boiler pressure.............. 130 
Average revolutions per miuute 366 


This is the first occasion on which twin screws have been | 
applied to a torpedo boat, and the results are certainly very | 


surprising. If this speed could be maintained across the At- 
lantic, the passage between Sandy Hook and Queenstown 
could be made in 4 days 19 brs. 30 min., a saving of nearly 
14¢ days on the fastest trip hitherto made. 

The feat of building engines of, 1,400 indicated horse-power 
to weigh less than 200 tons would a few years ago have been 
deemed impossible, but in this boat, engines, coal, hull, fit- 
tings, torpedoes, guns, steam steering gear and crew, all told, 
weigh only 100 tons. 


Bessemer Pig Output. 


The extraordinarily heavy production of pig iron in the 
United States this year, together with large importations, 
bas drawn the attention of the trade at home and abroad. 
The home demand for steel for rails and other purposes has 
been enormous, but it has been only in a general way that 
those most interested have realized that the home output of 
Bessemer pig for steel purposes is increasing sorapidly. The 
total weekly production of Bessemer pig, as ascertained by 
Bradstreet’s, was in April, 1887, 55,512 gross tons, and in 
April, 1886, 40,435 gross tons, while the total reported pro- 
duction of pig-iron of all kinds in the same periods was 137,- 
523 and 104,867. That is, while the weekly output of all 
kinds of pig increased 31 per cent. in the year, that of Bes- 
semer pig increased 37 per cent. But the outlook is fora 
further increase of the production of Bessemer. It is esti- 
mated that this increase will be, by next autumn, at least 
4,000 tons a week, and the outlook, therefore, is for an 


| ultimate check to the heavy receipts of British Bessemer pig 


iron. Bradstreet’s adds that ‘‘this holds true of English 
steel rails and unwrought steel quite as much.” The impor- 
tations of pig iron of all varieties during the first three months 
of 1887 and of 1886 were, in gross tons : 





Importations. 1887. 1886. | 

Pig iron, all kinds, tors.... 93,599 74 685 | 

| *Scotch foundry pig, tons... y seenedevesoce DAOOD _,.18,000 | 
Approx. Bessemer pig and spiegelimportations 80,590 56,685 





* Estimated. 


Fall of a Suspension Bridge in Austria. 
A suspension bridge fell last September at Mahrisch-Ostrau, 
while a squadron of cavalry was crossing, causing considera- 
ble loss of life. This bridge was built 36 yearsago. The 
accident was caused by the rupture of one of the anchor 


cables, which had rusted where it came in contact with the | 


masonry. 


The bridge was 306 ft. long, the central span 
214. 


At the point of rupture the cable had been reduced to 
been loaded to about 64,000 pounds per square inch. 


A Costly Fire. 
| The bridge building works of the Chicago Forge and Bolt Co. 


3.10@3.20c.; bolts and hexagon nuts, 3.25@3.40c. | were destroyed by fire last week, entailing a loss of some- | 
thing like $400,000. Among the uncompleted bridges de- | 


ee Demines ORO ©” \stroyed were 38 for the Chicago, Santa Fe & California 
The first rivet was driven onthe keel of the new cruiser Bal- | p59 (the new Chicago line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


timore at Cramp’s ship-yard in Philadelphia, on May 10, by | pe) and a new bridge f : * 
’ - : ~ } " ge for the St. Paul, Milwaukee & Omaha 
Chief Naval Constructor Wilson and Samuel! Cramp. | to be put across the Des Moines River. The loss is par-| 


Tin Plate Manufactured in America. | tially covered by insurance, and it isthought the company | 


| 


| continuity of this gray chalk formation. Although frequent 
| borings have been made, it is possible that a fault exists in 
| the course marked out for the tunnel. This is the only diffi- 
| culty to anticipate. As to the question of the relative dura- 
| bility of a tube or a tunnel, it is certainly reasonable to sup- 
| pose that the destruction of the latter, due to geological 
| changes, would be far more remote than the destruction of 
| the tube from corrosion or from accident, while the difficulty 
| of providing a unif.rm bed on which to lay the tuhe would 
| appear to be almost insurmountable. As for the strategic 
| question involved it would appear to be easy to devise some 
method for flooding the tunnel speedily enough to prevent 
passage. 


The Whitner Appliances. 


The Whitner Automatic Safety Brake Co., of 96 Broadway, 
New York, have issued a descriptive circular, with drawings, 
showing the application of the frangible attachment to the 
air-brake pipe, by means of which the brake is applied — 
derailment or the fractare of a wheel, axle or truck. The 
automatic brake bleeder, the uni-lever switch (for reducing 
the lever movements in distant switching), and the Whitner 
mechanical movement, for interlocking signals and switches, 
are also illustrated and described in this concise circular, 
which can be obtained on application to the company. 


Inspection of Bridges. 


Tbe law proposed in the Massachu:etts Senate in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Railroad Commissioners in 
their report on the Forest Hills disaster is as follows: 

Section 1. Every railroad corporation shall, when re quested by 
| the Railroad Commissioners, at least once in two years, have an 
| examination of its bridges and the spproaches thereto made by 
| a competent and experienced engineer, who shall report to the 

corporation the results of his examinations, his conclusions and 
recommendations, and the corporation shall forthwith transmit a 
copy of the report to the Board of Railroad Commissioners. The 
| first report shall be made and transmitted t> the board not Jater 
| than the first of November in the year 1887, and subsequent re- 
ports shall be made and transmitted at intervals of not more than 
two years. When a railroad corroration builds a new bridge it 
shall forthwith havea report in like manner made and trans- 
| mitted to the Board. The report shall furnish such information 
| in such detail and with such drawings or points as may be in 
writing requested by the Board of Railroad Commissioners. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Railroad Commissioners shall employ one 
| or more competent experts to examine such reports, and may 
| make such further examination of the bridge structure as may 
| be deemed necessary or expedient. 

Sec. 3. Nothing herein contained shall be construed to exempt a 
corporation from making other and more frequent ¢xamina- 
tion of its bridges and the approaches thereto. 

Src. 4. The expenses incurred bv the Board of Railroad Commis- 
| sloners under this act shall be defrayed in the mauner set forth 

in section 12 chapter 112 of the Public Statutes. 
| Section 12 chapter 112 provides that all the expenses of 
| the Board of Commissioners shall be apportioned among and 
collected from the railroads and street railways of the state 
| according to their gross earnings. 


New Car Works. 


The contract for building the South Baltimore Car Works 
} has been let to Philip Walsh & Sons, of Baltimore, for 

$47,370. The machinery will cost as much more. The ca- 
— of the establishment will be from 8 to 12 cars per day. 
| It is said large contracts have been secured which will keep 

the works running fora long time. The South Baltimore 
| Harbor & Improvement Co., on whose lands these works are 

to be erected, are now contracting for streets to be laid out, 
| paved and curbed, and expect to have several hundred houses 
| ready for occupancy by the time the works are finished. The 

President of this company is Mr. William 8. Raynor. The 
| Superintendent is Mr. Howard Carlton, of Columbus. Ohio, 
| and formerly Superintendent of the Baltimore & Ohio car 
| shops in that place. It is expected that from 800 to 500 
| families will be given employment. These families will oc- 
;cupy the houses of the company. The buildings of the 
' works proper will occupy an area of 20 acres. The entire 
| capital stock of the company has been subscribed by Balti- 

more capitalists. The President is Mr. Wm. Keyser, and the 
{board of directors are Messrs. Robert Garret, Wm. 8S. 
| Raynor, Davin L. Bartlett, Thomas Deford, Oliver A. 
| Parker, Clinton'P, Paine. The works are expected to be in 
| operation by Oct. 1, 1887. 


| 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Exemption of Cars from Seizure. 


The governments of Germany and of Austria-Hungary 

have entered into an agreement, ‘‘ that under the condition 

| of mutual guarantee, the rolling stock of interstate railroads 

| carrying passengers or freight shall be exempt from seizure 

| from the time being first put into operation till their final ex- 
| clusion from the stock.” 


| Sleeping Cars for Street Service. 

The longest street car line in the world is in Argentine 
| Republic, South America, and it will also be the only line in 
| the world to run sleeping cars for the accommodation of its 





| one-sixth of its original section; and is calculated to have | patrons. The road has 200 miles of track, connecting a num- 


| ber of towns in the vicinity of Buenos Ayres, and its equip- 
|ment has been supplied by a Philadelphia car company. 

Horses are used as motive power instead of steam, because 
| fuel is dear, horses cheap, and the people areslow. Two 
tons of coal will buy a horse and harness. The sleeping cars 
are a curiosity. Theyare 4in number, 18 ft. in length, andare 
furnished with 4 berths each, which are made to roll up when 
notin use. Thecars are furnished with lavatories, water- 
coolers, linen presses and other conveniences, and are fin- 
ished throughout with mahogany. The other cars are 4 
double-decked open cars, 20 platform cars, 20 gondola cars, 





The first sheet of tin plate ever made inthis country was | 
successfully manufactured this week at the Hubbard Tinning | 
Co.’s Works in Hubbard, O. 


Old Rails ftom Bombay. 
A cargo of old iron rails arrived in New York this week from | 


Bombay, the first importation of the kind that has ever | 
come from British India. The cargo is to be sent West, 
where it is said other shipments from Bombay are expected. 


Rolling Stock and Supplies for Italy. 


It is announced that the Italian Mediterranean Railway 
is reais t for the supply in different lots of 2,000 
or’ 


freight, m and baggage cars, 4,000 pairs of wheels, 
and 2, springs of various kinds. A certain preference | 
will be given to the tenders of Italian firms, but American 


makers are competent to compete through the United States | 
Consul in Milan. 
Annual Report of the Philadelphia Co. 


This company, as is well known, was organized May 24, 
1884, for the purpose of acquiring and exploiting natural | 
gas territory in the neighborhood of Pittsburgh. The report. 
of the Board of Directors for 1886, and for three months | 
ending March 31, 1887, is published. 


| 


For 1886 the total earnings from gas and oi] were $1,500,- | 


| lo 
| tu 


will immediately rebuild the works. Abour 500 men were 
thrown out of employment. 


The Channel Tunnel. 


In a paper recently presented to the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, by M. Beau de Rochas, renewing the discussion of the 
project of a tunnel across the British Channel, he concludes 
that the proper means of accomplishing the end is a tube; 


| arguing that an indispensable condition must be the possibility | 


of destroying the means of communication very quickly and 
effectually, independently of fortifications at the ends; also 
that it is impracticable to obstruct navigation by the num- 
erous piers which a bridge would require. A tnnnel he con- 
siders out of the qnestion, for the reason that the geological 
changes which cut England off from the Continent are still 


going on, and the destruction of the roof of the tunnel from | 


the subsidence of the bottom of the channel would be only a 
question of time. Replying to this, the Moniteur Industriel 
holds that if a tunnel would be destroyed by the geo- 
gcel changes in the bed of the channel, so would a 
, as it could hardly be expected that a tube could 
be made rigid enough to stand 
marine bridge across the channel. 
lowering of the bottom of the channel the Moniteur con- 
siders that as an objection which has been exploded by the 
investigations made by various eminent geologists, which 


alone as a sub- 


As to the gradual | 


|6 refrigerator cars, 4 poultry cars, furnished with coops, 8 
| cattle cars, 2 derrick cars for lifting heavy material, and 200 
box cars. They are ready for shipment and will be sent. to 
their destination in a few days.— American Manufacturer. 


| For Bar Harbor. 


| . The Maine Central’s Bar Harbor Pullman train, which is 

| to be put on in July, will embody the new-fangled vestibule 

idea, and is supposed to slip through from Boston to Mount 

Desert in 9 hours with only two advertised stops. The road 

| carried 20,000 people to Bar Harbor Jast summer, and the 

| outside steamers took about 10,000 more. The alternative 
of sleeping on billiard tables or hotel piazzas kept the figures 
down to this modest aggregate. 


Where Druggists Grow Rich. 


A colored porter on a Southern railroad sold a bottle of ale 

| in his car as it was passing through a prohibition county in 

| Mississippi. The Meridian Temperance Reform Club had 
him arrested and tried, and he was convicted and sentenced 

| to pay a small fine and be imprisoned for one Lour. 

| Wrenching Boston’s Nerves. 

There is a fixed purpose among many worldly Boston fivan- 
ciers and street railroad stockholders to go under or over the 
sacred Common in cars. Alderman Haynes gave the follow- 
| ing harrowing description of the Common as it appears just 


161; age tg ay 5 Tr, $355,900 ; interest, discount | demonstrate that the gray chalk through which the tunnel | now in its fine, fresh sprmg mantle of foliage and tramps. 


comm 18810! 


ns 
$957,985, which is 15.87 per cent. on’ the capital account, 


earth’s surface. One point of uncertainty, however, is the 


$186,276 ; leaving net earnings, | would be driven is as likely to endure as any other part of the | Mr. Haynes was speaking to the Committee on Street Rail- 


ways. He said that on Tuesday at 2 p.m. he counted 135 
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persons on the Common, 85 of whom were unmistakably 
tramps; at a later hour there were 100 persons, 60 of them 
tramps. This morning be counted 48, fully half of whom 
were tramps, and most of them looked as though they had 
been there all night. He thought the objection to tracks was 
mainly a matter of sentiment. He said the most beautiful 
sight he saw in Europe was the cars filled with passengers 
running beneath the trees of Unterden Linden in Berlin, The 
Boylston street mall, he said, is only a back yard, while along 
Tremont streeet is a double mall. He suggested that if the 
Common was to be preserved to the injury of business, and 
regardless of public convenience, it better be fenced in and 
kept sacred for the use of tramps. 


A Remarkable Record. 


The Northwestern Ohio Division of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany (Mansfield to Toledo) was opened for business in May, 
1873. Itis probable that this division has made a record 
never equaled by any other operated in this country. Not- 
withstanding the fact that it bas had a large passenger traffic 
for 14 years, not a single passenger has received the slightest 
injury. But one passenger car bas been off the track, and 
that was caused by a broken rail. and then no one was hurt. 
There bas never been a change of superintendents, and as the 
employés seldom die, are rarely dise ed and never resign, 
many of those who were with the division when it first 
opened are still there. . There has never been a strike on the 
division worthy the name. During the great railroad strikes 
of ten years ago, when there was trouble from one end of the 
country to the other, the N. W. O. division moved along 
very serenely, and at peace with all the world. 

Mr. J. S. Morris, an old passenger conductor of the main 
line, was appointed superintendent of the N. W. O. when the 
road was opened. e been there ever since, and has 
now been in the service of the Pennsylvania some 30 years. 
The four passenger conductors of the N. W. O. have been in | 
the employ of the Pennsylvania from 15 to 26 years.—Rail- | 
way Service Gazette. | 





Income Tax from Enginemen. | 

The following is from the People’s Budget and Railway 
Service Gazette of Allahabad, India : 

**S. C. writes: ‘Would you kindly answer the question, 
What constitutes salary? It was: answered in Parliament 
only a few days ago that Income Tax in India was only de- 
ducted from salary. On state railways Income Tax is stopped 
from driver’s overtime, It is also done from premium 
earned in saving fuel. Do you think there isa chance of us 
regaining this hard earned pice or having it discontinued ?’ 
To be candid, we don’t.” 

It is hardly to be wondered at that ‘‘S. C.” should object 
to such sharp practice on his income, which must destroy 
much of the pleasure arising from an increase of pay. 

Rich Soil 

The only stockholder that ever got a dividend out of 
the old Farmington (Conn.) canal has just died. The presi- 
dent told him that there was no dividend, and no prospect of | 
any, and jestinglyi advised him to go home and mow 
the towpath fora dividend. Mr. Munson did so, taking a | 
20 per cent. dividend in hay from the eight miles of tow- | 
path, and went on doing this with perfect complacency | 
thereafter. 


A Good Crop,Year for Strikes. 


The worst features of general business at present are the iron | 
trade and the labor troubles, the strikes in May averaging | 
5,000 men per day. So far this year there been 376 strikes, | 
or 75 per cent. more than in 1886, the great strike year.— | 
Bradstreets, 
Not Exactly a Trunk Line. } 

The Cincinnati, Columbus & Hocking Valley Railroad, 
from Clayville Junction, on the Little Miami, to Jefferson- 
vilie, on the Obio Southern, twenty-eight miles, is still a bone 
ot contention, and representatives of Phil. Armour made 
another attempt to take up the rails last week. A similar at- 
tempt was made a moutif™ago, but was enjoined by the 
farmers along the line. The idea is to sell the rails and thus 
get some money out of the road, which cannot be made by 
operating it. This is the road which Mr. E. L. Harper gave 
to the Chicago boys in settlement for a wheat deal he man- 
aged a few years ago. 

Mr. Harper got the road by furnishing rails for it from his 
rolling mill. ‘The road boasts of one locomotive not in run- 
ning order, two passenger cars, excellently fit for tramp 
roosts, and half a dozen flat cars good enough to haul the 
rails to Chicagoon. The Harper party turned over the road, 
which bad $500,000 of first mortgage, $500,000 of income 
bonds and $500,000 of stock. to the Chicago speculators for 
their claims of between $400,000 and $500,000, Armour tak- 
ing the road subsequently as part of the assets of his brokers, 
McHenry & Co.—Cinn. Commercial Gazette. 


Railroad Legislation in the Dominion. 


A bill bas been introduced in the Domivion Parliament em- 
bodying some of the features of the U.S. Inter-state Com- 
merce law. The most important provision relates to discrim- 
ination of rates, and provides that no railroad company 
shall charge for carrying freight a short distauce a greater 
rate than for carrying the same class of goods a longer dis- 
tance, in which the sborter is included. The bill further pro- 
vides that unused passenger tickets may be redeemed at any 
station or office of a company between and including the 
points covered by the ticket, and also provides a penalty, 
recoverable in case of refusal to so redeem any ticket. 





An Interview with Judge Cooley. 


The President of the Inter-state Commission bas talked to 
a reporter this week as follows : 

‘*How did you find the South during your recent visit 
there ¢” he was asked. 

‘* Different. Things are getting on differently. Atlanta is 
a very prosperous place. Mobile is not going abead. The 
people of Mobile believe that the railroad discriminations 
have checked the growth of their city, and doubtless the trans- 
pemeeee rates have had much to do all over the South. But 

doubt if that could be helped. During the past 
few years a great change has come over the 
method of doing business. Margins of profit have become so 
small that time has become the most impcrtant element in 
shipments. For this reason water competition with rail- 
roads has constantly been growing less and Jess. This 
change is severely felt in the Scuth. where the cities 
have been built on navigable streams. Water freighbts still 
regulate the railroad charges at co ling points; but, as I 
said, the influence of water communication is constantly de- 
creasing.” 

‘* Ts this true on the great lakes ¢” 

‘* The influence of lake competition is still great, but it is 
not so great as it once was, There isa Detroit sugar mer- 


chant (and there are others like him) who complains that the| E. B 


Inter-state Commerce Jaw has ruined bis business. New York 
merchants now sell to interior points in the state and ship 
direct, leaving Detroit out in the cold.” 

“ Is that result due to the law, or to the general conditions 


Michigan had its tannery. Now there are few tanneries in 
the state. These changes are constantly going on, without 
any reference to the Inter-state law or any other law.” 

* Has the question of what constitutes a line of railroad 
come before the Commission ?” 

**This much has been decided. ‘Ihe rate from Chicago to 
Liverpool is the same, whether the freight goes by the way 
of Boston or New York, yet the rate from Chicago to Boston 
is and must be greater than from Chicago to New York.” 

‘* Then the steamer part of the way counts as part of the 


C. A. Parker has been appointed Assistant General Freight 
Agent, vice J. O. Ea remanes. 
T. Nicholson been appointed General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern,—The foliowing 
have been elected officers of the leased lines of this company, 
namely, the Cedar Rapids, Iowa Falls & Northwestern, Cbhi- 
cago, rah & Minnesota, Cedar Rapids & Clinton, and 
the Iowa City & Western: C. J. Ives, President and General 


line?” Manager; vA . 5 hi baadndng ag 9 Wie Beaty, 
“7 . othe : * : _| Secretary; S. S. Dorwart, Treasurer; H. F. ite, ie 
setistene rath ty Moe tne oat ew —— Engineer, with the exception of the Chicago, Decorah & 


Minnesota, of which H. H. Hollister, of New York, was 
elected Treasurer, and 8S. 8. Dorwart, of Cedar Rapids, As- 
sistant Treasurer. 


Canadian Pacific.—At the annual meeting in Montreal on 
May i1, the following directors were elected: Sir Geor; 
Stephen, W. C. Van Horn, Sir Donald A. Smith, Richard B. 
Angus, Edmund B. Osler, Sanford Fleming, George A. 
Kirkpatrick, R. V. Martinson, Hon. W. L. Scott, George R. 
Harris, Levi P. Morton and Richard J. Cross. 


Carolina, Knoxville & Western—The incorporators of this 


** Can you say whether, on the whole, the workings of the 
law have begun to remedy the evils complained of /” 

“That would be a matter of opinion. One man would 
think one way and another would have adifferent view. My 
opinion would be only that of one person, and I must decline 
to give it.” 
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Tennessee company are: C. Phinizy, Augusta, . Presi- 
Meetings. dent ; C. Powell. Knoxville, Vice-President : F. A. Frerson, 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be Secretary, and H. B. Branner, Knoxville, Treasurer. 


held as follows : _| Central of Geergia.—W. P. Savage has been appointed 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, annual meeting, at Chi-| Superintendent to fill the vacancy caused by the death of F. 


Fee Werth @ Denier City, epeckil masting, Port Wort | 

Bg Sat — Pot an toa oe mantel Central of hee Jersey.—At te beg meeting it wedk 
Li ‘ ‘ the following directors were elected ; Austin Corbin, Elis 

mich Mas 18. Marquette, annus! meeting, Kast Saginaw, | >" Witbur, H. C. Fubnéstock, J. Bogers Maxwell, Charles 


Puget Sound Construction Co., annual meeting, ae aod Here F. Daeths Robert H, Sayre, Edward D. 
Reg, Cente, eee See, Say. | The directors have elected J. R. Maxwell President. 
Railroad and Technical Conventions, | Samuel Knox is re-elected Secretary. 
Seen eS Se ante | Cldenks, Rock Island & Pacific —William J. Leahy has 
ah oe : been appoint raveling Passenger Agent in New Yor 
The Master Car-Builders’ Club holds its r meetings | f 
at the rooms, No. 118 Liberty street, New York, on the third | *t@te- with headquarters at Buffalo. 
Thursday in each month. Cleveland, Akron & Columobus.—E. C. Janes, General 
The Master Car-Builders’ Association holds its annual | Freight and Passenger Agent, having tendered his resigna- 
convention at Min: lis, Minn., June 14. tion, C. O. Wood has n appointed General Passenger 
The New - = a Railroad — holds its ae | Agent, and H. B. Dunbam General Freight Agent. 
at ts costae tn Ibany passenger wneterd Cleveland, Lorain & Wheelin 
Boston ; peling.—At the annual meeting 
“7 "Sootety of Bugine = ogee meet- | in Cleveland, O.,0n May 11, the old officers were re-elseted. 
ings at its hall, No. 15 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30! Colorado Midland.—Chas. 8. Lee has been appointed Gen- 
p. m., on the first Tuesday of each month. | eral Passenger Agent, with headquarters at Denver, Col. 


Dividends. Delaware & Hudson Cunal,—At the meeting this week 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have | the on poms 4 os 7 yong = pobewe oo ‘ 
been declared as follows: | Low, James M. Halstead, Le Grand B. Cannon, James R, 
Chicago and Alton, $2 per share, quarterly, payable June | Taylor, John Jacob Astor. James Roosevelt, Abraham R. 
1, to stockholders of re on May i}. Van Nest, David Dows, Robert M. Olypbant, Benjamin H. 
| Bristow, John A. Stewart, Frederick Billings and R. Suydam 
Master Car-Builders’ Association. | Grant. 
The following circular has been issued by Secretary Forney : ; . Toledo.—Jobn Newell has been elected 
To the Members of the Master Car-Builders? Association: PRoseytn, x e oP Tieleud Bectetary Sa Treakaees. _ 
In accordance with the action of the Executive Committee | : epi eS : 
a sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. pn, Packard,| ast Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—Peyton Randolph 
Wood, Kirby and Forsyth, has been appointed to revise the | —- —_ te ae ear a bare ape ~ rene | 
Code of Rules Governing the Condition of, and irs to,| Washington, D. C. . H. Hudson is appoin er 
Freight Cars for the Interchange of Traffic. All parties | Superintendent, with office at Knoxville, Tenn. 
baving changes to pro in those rules are requested to | ; ; ts : : 
communicate with Mr.J. W. Marden, Master Car-Builder | washington, D.C., is the President of this new Pennsylvania 
- ’ ’ “9 ic 
of that committee, } 


otha ot 





Hannibal & St. Joseph,—H. yt Orr eg Rapes comet 
Gencral Southwestern Passenger Agent o' is company an 
PERSONAL. |of the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Connell Bluffs. ako 
—E. C. Janes has resigned his position of General Passen- | era 5s AN B m fee & ‘Bt. os office at 
ger and Freight Agent of the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus. | Brookfield, Mo. 
—J. M. White, for 15 years the President of the Missis ; b. a om . ; 
sippi & Tennessee Railroad Co., died at Memphis, Tenn.,| y2high Valley.John B. Garrett has been elected Third 


on May 5. | * : ai Dest 

—Charles Iverson, Chief Accountant of the South Pacific | .;Puisiana @ Missount Biter a ine aie ere elected. 
Coast Railroad Co., died in San Francisco on May 1. He) oory Cabot Lod 4 Arthur B. Silsbee, Bos oH 

’ é ry Ca ge an rthur B. Silsbee, ton, Mass. ; 

was 55 years old and had been employed by the company for | John" J. Mitchell, W. H. Bliss. R. P. Tansey, Arthur Lee 
pet > are [and Elenious Smith, St Louis. Mo. The dis éctors,e 

= . \ M town, N. C., who was at | the following officers: W, H. Bliss, President; R. P, Tansey, 
one pm wb pak the sentageunent of the Memphis & Vice-President; Charles H. Foster, Secretary and Treasurer 
Charleston road, has been appointed Examiner of Na at Chicago; F. A. Wann, Assistaut Secretary at St. Louis, 
tional Banks in North Carolina and Virginia. ; Mo. 


—The First Master Mechanic of the Gotthard Railway, | - - 
: ‘ Assistant Superiutendent of the South and North 
Mr. Jacob Stocker, recently died at Luzerne, Switzerland, | 4... ag 
at the age of 44. He held the position since 1874. He de- division, with office at Birmingham, Ala. 
voted special attention and study tothe perfection of car | 
brakes, especially those used on mountainous roads, and to | 
the problems of motive building. | Minneapolis, Minn. 


—S. T. Smith, the new General Manager of the Denver & | New York Railroad Commission.—The New York Senate 
Rio Grande, began his railroad career in Leavenworth, Kan.,| has confirmed the nomination of William E. Rugers and 
in 1864, in the Auditor’s department of the Kansas P nevis. Isaac V. Baker as Railroad Commi-sioners, 

He continued with that company 10 arons caper unl Piledurgh, Calamine & Newport —The incorporators of 
management he was epyotntes General Superintendent of the this Kansas company are: Frank Plater and Frank Lan- 











Louisville & Nashville.—H. 'T. Smith has been a nted 


bama 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.—A. W. Thompson has been ap- 
iuted Traveling Freight Agent, with headquarters at 


Kansas Pacific and subsequently General Superintendent of | yoo. W. D. Ford, Pittsburgh, Kav.; Adam A. McCormick, 
‘ ‘ arsons, Kan.; E. L. Watson, J. B. Hirsch, Newport, Ark., 
the Union Pacific system. He is about 45 years old. and. C Copeland, Chicago, Iii. 


—David H. Moffatt, Jr., who has succeeded W. S. Jackson | 
as President of the Denver & Rio Grande, was born in Osage | 
County, N. Y., in 1839. His life bas mostly been passed in | 
the banking business, he havivg entered a bank in New York | 
when he was 9 years old. In 1855 he went to Des Moines, | 
Ia., and entered the banking house of A. J. Stevens & Co. 


Richmond & Danville-—Henry Fink bas been elected a 
Vice-President of this company, and has bee pe in 

Operating and Traffic Departments. is office 
will be at No. 10 Wall street, New York City. 


0 
charge of the 
St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas.—At the annual meeting last 


In the following year he went to Omaha, Neb., and took | week the following directors were elected: 8. W. Fordyce, 
charge of the Bank of Nebraska as cashier. He remained in |R. C. Kerens, Thos. Randolph, H. G. Allis, J. C. Rieff, C 
this position for 4 years when he went to Denver, Col., and 


M. Seeley , G. Clark, Jas. Garrity and Wm. Beban. 
J. St. Koslowsky has been appointed Immigration Agent 
at St. Louis, Mo. 


St Louis, Fort Scott & Wichita.—Thomas F. Fisher has 
been appointed Assistant General Freight Agent. 


St. Louis &@ san Francisco.—At the meeting in St. 
| Louis on May 10, directors were elected as follows : Wm. 
| F. Buckley, George Coppell. I. E. Gates. George J. Gould, 
Bryce Gray, C. P. Huntington, John Paton, Horace Porter, 
Russell Sage. Jesse Seligman, and Edward F. Winslow, of 
New York, Walter L. Frost of Boston, and John O'Day of 
St. Louis. The newly elected directors are George J. Gould, 
in place of Jay Gould, and John O’Day in place of C. W. 


John H. Randall has been appointed Controller. 


started a book and stationery store. In 1867 Mr. Moffatt 
was elected Cashier of the First National Bank of Denver, 
which position he held till 1880, when he was chosen Presi- 
. Mr. Moffatt has always been connected 
with the railroad interests of the state. is a heavy stock- 
holder in the Denver & South Park and one of the organizers 
of the Denver Pacific, of which he has been Treasurer and 
Vice- ident. He has been a prime mover in many other 
railroad projects and has held public office in Colorado. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—At the annual meeting 
last week the following directors were elected : B. P. C a 
Chairman; W. B. Strong, I. T. Burr, C. R. Codman, A. W. 





of business #” 
‘** As to that I can only say that cranes in business are 


constantly going on, There was a time when every town in 


Nickerson, Warren Sawyer, George O. Shattuck. Alden) p29! Trunk.—At a stockholders’ meeting lust week the 
Speare, W. F. Wharton, George 8. Ealey, C. K. Holliday, following officers were electe1: sident, John L. Henry; 
. B. Purcell, L. Severy. The officers are: W. B. Strong, | Vice-President, J. E. Schneider: Secretary. William M. Gas- 
President; C. W. Smith, First Vice-President and Chief ton; Treasurer and General Manager, William G. Mowery. 
Engineer; E. Wilder, Boceatary and Treasurer; G. L. Good- | Directors, W. W. Weigley, F. L. Russ, W. G. Mowry, J. 
Ganutal t ~ P et ton ; RL pecr| Henry, J. E. Schneider, ‘a Sanger. T. L. Marsalis. 
Auditor: H. C, Clements, Auditor. headquarters of | Toledo, Ann Arbor & North _Michigan,—Henry W. Asb- 
Messrs. Smith, Wilder, Goddard and Clements are at Topeka, | ley has been elected Second Vice-President w General 





Manager. 
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Union Pacific.—W. H. Baldwin, Jr., has been appointed 
Division Freight Agent and General Passenger Agent in 
Montana, vice C. W. Scott, resigned. 


Vincennes & New Albany.—The following are the div 
rectors: Emil Waltman, Eu F. Fuller, Clarence Dela- 
field. Nathaniel P. Hobart, of New York City; Edward Wat- 
son, Nathan F. Dalton, W. B. Chadwick, John Hack, Eugene 
Hack, of Vincennes: Amos Stout, of Paoli; W.-N. Steele, of 
Greenville: James 8. McCoy, of Monroe City; and N, T. De 
Pauw, of New Albany,Ind. The officers are: Edward Wat- 
son, President; Natbaniel Hobart, Vice-President; N. F. 
Dalton, Secretary; and Emil Waltman, Treasurer. 


Wilmington d& Northern.—At the annual meeting last 
week the old directors and officers were re-elected without 
opposition. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Addison & North Pennsylvania.—This narrow gauge 
road was sold last week, at Bath, N. Y., for $135,000. The 
line is from Addison, N. Y., to Galeton, Pa., 46 miles. It 
originally cost $475,000, It is stated that it was purchased 
for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The company is 
building from Pueblo, Col., a road parallel to the Denver & 
Rio Grande, and will soon have a line of its own into Denver. 
The company bas bought the Denver Circle road, yonning 
into the suburbs of Denver, for $400,000 cash and $400, 
in Atlantic & Pacific 4 per cent. bonds, which the Atchison 
Co. had among its treasury assets. The present entrance of 
_ oe into Denver is by a third rail on the Denver & 

io Grande. 


Atlantic, Birmingham & Western.—At a panting } 
held in La Grange, Ga., this week, the citizens voted a road- 
bed and right of way to the company from La Grange to 
Chipley, 18 miles in s County. up County also voted 
$80,0U0 to the enterprise. 


Atlantic & Danville,—This company, which has been | 
extending its line from Belfield to Danville, Va., 125 miles, 
has failed to meet April interest on 1ts first mo e bonds, 
aud work on the extension has been stopped. There has been 
a conference of parties interested with the view of applying | 
to the Court for the appointment of a receiver. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The company has its connections 
across the lower portion of Philadelphia completed and they 
will be in operation this week. It is inteuded to establish a | 
bonded iron yard on the Delaware River, and another freight 
yard with 14 tracks has been located on the Schuylkill | 

iver. 


It is said that the Messrs. Ives and Staynor are still nego- 
bare ed the control of this Pp y. ey, with Christo- | 
pher Meyer and Henry Villard, have been in consultation | 
with President Garrett during the past week. 


Bocca Grande.—Incorporated at Liverpool, Fla., to) 
build a road about 50 miles long. | 


Boston & Albany.—A number of additional electric | 
track circuit block signals of the Union system are being | 
put in between Springfield and Pittsfield, Mass. | 


Boston, Concord & Montreal,—The Supreme Court | 
opened at Plymouth, N. H.,on May 10, The case of this| 
company against the Boston & Lowell is the most important | 
one on the docket. The former cenpeny. petitions for an in- | 
junction to prevent the Boston & Lowell from operating the | 

oston, Concord & Montreal, and asks that a Receiver be | 
appointed for the latter line. An early decision is expected. | 

Boston & Maine.—The contract for the new Union| 
passenger station at Portland, Me., has been let to James | 
Cunningham, of Portland. The structure is expected to cost 


200, 











Boston & Providence.—There are several rumors 
being circulated to the effect that this road is to change 
hands, some large blocks of stock having been bongs myster- | 
per = The — oy ible . = Rs hat the Old yon | 
wi n possession. By so doing, the latter company would | 
have tte own connection with Boston for its Northern divis- | 
iou, though not a very direct one, without building some new | 
road. It now gives the business to the Boston & Albany at 
South Framingham. 


Brainerd & Northwestern.—The line is surveyed | 
from Brainerd, Crow Wing County, Minn., to St. Paul, all | 
but about 50 miles. The line runs east of the Northern Pa- | 
cific. Going northwest from Brainerd it passes Leech Lake | 
into the River Valley. Grading will begin this month. 


Brooklyn Elevated.—The formal consolidation of the 
Brooklyn and the Union Elevated Railroad companies is being 
perfected. The Union line will first be built in Myrtle, Hud- 
son and Flatbush avenues to the Long Island station. 


Cairo Short Line.—The line will be extended from 

on, Il., to Creal Spetnas this summer and tben on to 

— Ky., where it will connect with the Chesapeake & 
0. 


California & Oregon.—The road is completed to Horn- 


brook, a station 2 miles north of the Klamath River in Siski- 
ou County, Cal., only a few miles from the Oregon 


ine. By the new time table on this road the time re | 


- to go from San Francisco to Portland, Oregon, is re- 
uced to 40 hours, 





= 
mittee of the bondholders, bought it for $780,000. The.road | 


ruus from Richardson to Ashiand 
stood that it is to become a link in the Charleston, Cincinnati 
& Chicago. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Canal.—A severe break has oc- 
curred in the canal at Little Monocacy, Md., about 15 miles 
from Frederick. It is 80 ft. long and 15 or 20 ft. below 
the bed of the canal. President Baughman at once put a 
large force of repairers at work, and it is expected that navi- 
gation can be resumed in about ten days. 


VUhicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The Iowa Rail- 
road Commissioners have rendered a decision in the case of 
Governor Larrabee against this company. Thetrouble arose 
on the railroad’s charge of $1.80 a ton for hauling coal from 
Cleveland, la., to Glenwood, Ia., 126 miles, while the charge | 
from Cleveland to Council Bluffs, 21 miles further, was only 
$1.25 per ton. Upon discovering this fact, Gov. Larrabee re- 
ferred the case to the Commissioners. They recommended that 
the rates be changed so that the short_haul charge should be 
less than the long haul. Then the railroad raised the former 
long haul charge to $1.98 a ton, keeping the short haul 
charge at the old figure. Governor Larrabee wouldn’t have 
this, and called the Commissioners together again and told 
them to fix a rate which should be fair and reasonable, and 
then the railroad would be compelled to abide by it. The} 
Commissioners, having studied the case, have fixed a scale of | 
rates on coal which all roads in class ‘‘A” in Iowa must ob- 
serve. This places the rate from Cleveland to Glenwood, 136 
miles, at $1.45 per ton instead of $1.98, the rate set by the 
railroad company. This is arranged on the basis that a 
proper terminal charge should be 30 cents per ton, that a rea- 
sonable rate in addition for any distance up to 100 miles 
should be 9 mills a ton per mile; for distances between 100 
and 200 miles, 7 mills aton per mile; for distances between 
200 and 300 miles, 6 mills a ton per mile; for distances be- 


| tween 300 and 400 miles, 5 mills a ton per mile; fordistances 


between 400 and 500 miles, 4 mills a ton per mile. 

Contracts have been let to the following firms for new con- 
struction on thisroad. To Kilpatrick Bros., Beatrice, Mo., 
from Curtis, Neb., to Cheyenne, Wyo.; Mallory & Cushing, | 
Omaha, Neb., 250 miles northwest of Central City, Neb.; 
Jobn Fitzgerald, Lincoln, Neb., from Orleans, Neb., to 
Wano, Kan.; Richardson & Doty, Hastings, Neb., from Cul- | 
bertson, Neb., 50 miles, northwest; Mallory & Cushing also ' 
have a contract for building 75 miles of road from the pres- 
ent terminus of the extension northwest of Grand Island, 
Neb. 


Chicago & Grand Trunk.—A survey is being made | 
for a pew line which will leave the road at Vicksburg, Mich., 
and run via Parkdale, Three Rivers and Constantine to Mis- 
hawaka, Ind., where it again strikes the present line, It will | 
shorten the distanee between Vicksburg and Mishawaka by | 
14 miles. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska.—The company is to 
establish large machine shops in Harrington, Neb. A branch 
road is to be built into Hastings, Neb., a line having been 
recently surveyed from Gilead, a point 14 miles west of Fair- 
bury. 


Chicago, Madison & Northbern.—Ryan & McDonald | 
have the contract for building the line from Fox River west 
to Freeport, Il. W.G. Darwin & Co, have the contract for 
18 miles east from Fox River to Elmhurst, Il. The company | 
is building the foundatiuns of the Fox River bridge, and the 
superstructure, built by the Union Bridge Company, is now 
on the ground. It bas 6 spans of 90 ft. each. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—It is reported tha 
this company has bought 1,200 ft. of water front property 
at Seattle, W. T., presumably for terminal facilities. 

The company is tc build a station in Kansas City, Mo., to 
cost $150,000. 


Chicago, Rock Jsland & Pacific.—The company has 
80 miles of its Wichita extension completed in Kansas. On 
May 15 it will open for business between Topeka and Har- | 
rington. At this point the lines diverge, one going through 
the city of Wichita and the Indian Territory to Texas, the 
other in a southwesterly direction 

A gang of$ thieves that has been engaged in robbing the 
freight cars of this road for some months past has just been 
captured by the company’s detectives. Lake, [ll., just out 
from Chicago, was the scene of depredation, and on April 
19, last, the plunderers would bave been arrested while en- 
gaged in their work, but the officers were separated .from | 
them by a moving train. } 


Chicago & Northwestern.—This company is not ex- 
tending its Imes to the Pacific coast as has been reported. 
The company’s Wyoming Central line was mostly graded for | 


| 51 miles west of Furt Fetterman, Wy., last year, but the 


| work of laying track was deferred until recently, when com- 


[May 13, 1887 





Denver & Rio Grande.—lt is reported that the com- 


. Ky., 50 miles. Itisunder-| pany bas Jet a contract for an extension from Glenwood 


Springs to Aspeu, Col., about 38 miles. 


Denver, South Park & Pacific.—The bondholders 
have voted to apply for a receiver, and to press foreclosure 
proceedings. The road is operated by the Union Pacific and 
extends from Denver to Nathrop, Col., with several branches, 
a total length of 322 miles. 


Detroit, Lansing & Northern,.—Contracts were let 
on May 13, for the new line from Lansing to Grand Rapids, 
Mich., avout 60 miles. It is intended to have the road com- 
pleted by next November. 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.—This company, 
which absorbs the Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette and the 
Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon roads, is building from 
St. Ignace to Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., about 60 miles, and 
also westward from Three Lakes to Duluth, Minn. This 
work is under contract to be finished by next November. 


Erie, Butler & Pittsburgh.—Charter granted in 
Pennsylvania. The company proposes to build a road 65 
miles in length from a point at or near Erie to a point at or 
near Greenville, in Mercer County. Capital, $1,500,000. 


Fitchburg.—It is reported that -this company will! 
furnish the capital to construct and equip a new road from 
North Adams to Pittsfield, Mass., on the Boston & Albany, 
about 20 miles. There are several manufacturing villages on 
the line, and the North Adams branch of the Boston & 
Albany now has a monopoly of the business. 

It is rumored that the company has arranged for the pur- 
chase of the Cheshire road, extending from Ashburnham, 
Mass., to Bellows Falls, Vt., 54 miles. 


Florida Railway & Navigation.—It is rumored in 
Florida that this company’s system has been purchased by the 
Richmond Terminal Co. 


Forest City & Watertown.—It is said that work is to 
begin on this Dakota rvad, and that it is to be finished next 
fall. The length of the proposed line is 56 miles. It will run 
from Forest City to Bowdle. 


Hartford & Harlem.—The Railroad Committee of the 
Connecticut legislature has reported a substitute bill extend- 


_ing the time for completing this road, and for taking lands 


therefor to three years from the passage of the act, provided 
that at least $500,000 shall be expended before 1889 in 
actual construction in the state. 


Illinois Central.—Judge Tuley, of the Criminal Court 
of Chicago, has ordered that a summons be issued against 
this company cailing upon it to show by what authority it 
claims to own the submerged lands in Lake Michigan in front 
of the city, and to show cause why it builds docks, wharves, 
etc., there and leases them. 


Tntercolonial.—The 24-hour system has been officially 
adopted on this road. 


Kansas, Arkansas Valley & Fort Smith.—On May 
$8 work began on an 87-mile section of this road between 
Wagner, I. T., on the line of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
to Van Buren, Ark. It is expected that the road will be in 
opera*ion by November. 


Kentucky & Great Eastern.—This road was sold in 
Covington, Ky.,on May 7. It runs from Maysville to New- 
port, Ky. It consists mainly of a franchise and nearly 
$1,000,000 indebtedness. It was bought for $500, i 


Kings County Elevated.—The location of this road has 
been settled upon by the brooklyn (N. Y.) city authorities. It 
is to run to the river’s edge on the south side of the Fulton 
ferry house and there will be a covered passage way from 
the Bridge station to the elevated station at Fulton and Sands 
streets. The foundations for che superstructure have been 
nearly all laid from Boerum place to Grand avenue. It is 
expected that the work of putting up the superstructure will 
begin next week and will go forward at the rate of two 
blocks a day. A contract is being prepared with Pullman’s 
Palace Ca~ Co. for 100 cars. It is hoped to have the road in 
operation by July. 


Lancaster & Hamden.—The survey for this Obio road 
has been commenced, and work on the roadbed will be 
started this month. From Lancaster to Hamden is about 40 
miles. The contract for construction will be let soon. 


Mexican Central.—It is said that work upon the Tam- 
pico oranch, which has been suspended since 1884, was re- 
sumed this week. The last annual report emphasized the 
necessity of completing the Tampico division, at present vep- 
arated by a gap of 300 miles from the main line. 


Mexican National.—L. H. Meyers, Trustee of the Mex- 


| pletion of the extension was renewed. Further than this the | ican National Railway mortgage, and C. C. Beaman, attor- 


| Chicago & Northwestern has no projects for the future in 

| that region. 

| Covington, Ky., on May 7. Henry F. Huntington bought it 
for $1,000. The road has 18 miles completed, but the franchise 

| covers 225 miles. 

000. 


| Cleveland & Canton.—The Blood party having bought 
all preferred. stock held by the Corbin-Parlin people, it now 
has full control of the road. The present narrow gauge 
| equipment isto be disposed ofas fast asitcan be at sat- 


Cincinnati & Southeastern.—Tbe road was sold in| 


ney for that company, and Ex. Norton left on Monday even- 
ing last for the City of Mexico to foreclose, buy,and reor- 
ganize this road. 


Midland, of Indiana.—The line was opened for traffic 
on May 2, to Lebanon, Ind., 44 miles west from Anderson 


Its indebtedness amounts to over $300,- | it A to be extended further to New Ross, Ladoga and 
| Waveland. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—The road 
has just completed, in connection with the Chicago & North- 
western, the delivery at Chicago of 100,000 tons of iron ore. 
A second ore dock for the company has just been finished at 


istactory rates. There are 1,000 cars. The road has 161 / Ashland, Wis., with a capacity of 27,000 tons, giving it a 


| miles of track, with 450,700 ties. Only each fourth tie needs 
to be replaced with a standard tie in order to change the 


total storing room of 50,000 tons. 


Canadian Pacific.—Officers of this company have | . : . ‘ 
: . : : Mineral.—The bill granting a charter to the Mineral 
— the Dominion Government for power to build a| gauge. This to be done this year. | Railroad Co. has passed both houses of the Virginia legisia- 


os Pe Segara! ee Niarega River, to be Columbus & Maysville.—Iucorporated in Ohio. The/ ture. The road is to extend f10m Strasburgh, Va., to Moore- 





Carolina, Knoxville & Western.—Organized in Ten- 
nessee to build a road from Port Royal, 8S. C., via Augusta, 
Ga., to Knoxville, Tenn., over 300 miles, 


Catherines & Niagara Central.—The contract for 
the construction of this road from Thorold to Hamilton, Ont., 
has been awarded to Shields & Carroll, of Toronto and St. 
Catherines, Ont. 


J Central Iowa.—The first-mortgage bondholders’ meet- 
ing, held in Boston on 11, adjourned without any action 
except the apecietuans a Sonamaiiie te areotaate ond 
prepare some ‘or protection. lij ith, Mr. Rich- 
ardson, of Richardson. Hill & Co., of m; Isaac Pratt, 
Jr., and two or three others constitute the committee. 
Consral of New Jersey.—At the meeting of the new 


this week no business pg ogee except the | company and construct a road from Shelbyville to Sullivan, | bo: 


rectors 
e of the President and Secretary. meeti 
adjo for two when, ibis thought, plan of reor- 
ganization. wi be ly completed. is plan, it has 


. will be one to isty all the interested | 


elphia & Reading 


and tne Lehigh Valley. 


Chattarot.—This road was sold at Covington, Ky., on 
May 4. George C. Wood, representing the pcan com- 


new company is to complete the old Columbus & Maysville | 

road, of which only a small portion was built between Hills- 
} hee ar and Sardinia, O. The road will extend from Colum- | 
| 


field, W. Va., about 30 miles. 


Missouri Pacific.-A piece of ground has been pur- 


to Aberdeen, a /— opposite Maysville, Ky., about 100 chased on the corner of Seventh and Chestnut streets, in St. 
e will be 


| miles, A bridg built across the Ohio at this point, | 


Louis, and on it is to be built a large building to be used as 


| and connection made with the Kentucky Central road. | the headquarters of the Missouri Pacific system. 


Conneaut, Jamestown & Southwestern.— Articles 


Newport & King’s Valley.—Incorporated in Oregon. 


| of incorporation have been filed in Obio. Capital $200,000. | The company proposes to build a narrow-gauge road from 


| Ourrent River.—Work has begun on this road from 

Willow Springs. Mo. The first 20 miles has been contracted | 
|for. The road isto run to a point opposite Cairo, Ill., on the 
Mississippi River. 


: tq __'Thix . 3 | Standard 
| Danville, Tuscola & St. Louis.—This road, vt will | Station, in Lowndes County, Ala. If the venture pays Mr. 


| course of construction, is completed to Tuscola, Ill. 
| go from thereto Sullivan. It been decided to organize a 
| thereby insuring this new line to pass via. Shelbyville to 
| St. Louis. 


| Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—President 
| Sloan and Mayor Haynes, of Newark, N. J., have signed the 
| compromise agreement adopted by a conference of represen- 
| tatives of the railroad and the city, in settlement of long- 
standing differences, All litigation between the city.and the 
' company has been ended, 


Newport, Yaquina Bay, across Siletz reservation and the 
coast range to Willamette Valley. Capital stock, $500,000. 


New Roads.—George W. Gilmer, of Morgansville, Ala., 
| is scle projector, engineer, stockholder and President of a 
guage road now being built from Cloverfield 


vena ag run branches to Haynesville and Lowndes- 
rough. 
The citizens of El Dorado County, Cal., are to build a road 
rom Placeville to Shingle Springs, 12 miles. 
|_ A surveying party is locating a new line from Sioux City. 
|Ia., north to Marshall, Minn. It is not known what com- 
| pany is behind the movement. 
| A company has been formed in the state of Oaxaca, Mex- 
ico, to build a road from the City of Oaxaca to Huatalco. 
It is said that a scheme is in contemplation for the construc- 
tion of aline.160 miles long from Et Paso, Tex,, north to 


| 
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White cs 
ite Oaks and thence northeast 850 miles from El Paso, | N. Y., aud from there over the West Shore instead of by Month of March : 



























where it will meet the extendi i ‘ 
To ka & Gente Be. ng lines of the Atchison, pend oy fe mong Michigan Southern and’ New York Cen- 1 1886. Inc.orDec. P 
_ Work is to begin immediately on n River roads, as heretofore. Canadian Pac.... 19,255 $633.7 by ie gS 
Fall River Mille in Blonts Coan oe —_ Redding 4 : The Court has directed Receiver McNulta to pay on June | gnc’ Gernings... ws pergery i eo 13.1 
miles. ¢ One eRe OS | — a to $78,000, on two coupons of the | wy SE pe g9e1bt TIT Bae Bd 
| es O ee 2 
New York, Chicago & St. Louts.—A judgment of rtgag e company. | liz, Lex. & B pay 16937 I B6l4 Bo 
re pate bees Fearn in favor of H. B. Hollins against | on 7) &s.W ne in ‘ aed 
Mis CO and W. K. V ; .. O. 2 ‘ ' 
erty, which is to be sold EE AT Caen prop- TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. loNetgocuings... (04490 32.019 1 iter 210 
is the bed of the old Wabash & Erie Canal from the Ohio |». The Inter-state Commission. pret earmings.... 1,579,565 oonaee To deaas 441 
: ro, Ind., : i 2 ver & R.G.... 37 y : 4 #1! 
conittiates the ght oe lan bpm, ony des Oe it —_ — not Sone a & Hudson River by Chauncey M. | het earnings... 29,093 7.388 t 108, 188 21.3 
Louis road through Fort Wayne » Chicago & Bt. | oT the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie by John ee ee era | Louis. & Nash.... 1,328.230 1,103,935 I hen 203 
. ‘ hh ¢ ewe ve peti- earnings... 544,395 D - 2a 20.3 
Ohio Valley.—On the Princeton, Ky., extension of the | Now York Commission for an order permitting them and the | 40U..N.O0.&T... 167,852 128 080 i “ners a 
road track is completed to Marion. A barbecue was held in | Ene ork, Pennsylvania & Ohio and the New York, Lake | yocoee mings: 3-408 23,955 I. 21,418 892 
Evansville, Ind., on May 7, to celebrate the event. | freight Rimage ——, to make such passenger and Nett alee. iss ‘O10 100490 t 55.887 16.2 
Pacific.—The Pacific Railroad Commission continued its | Pittsburgh & Lake 9 to a ed Boston” Raster by the | Mil., L. 8. & W... 247,794 149,138 r os'036 oni 
Holme in New York this week and last. Artemas H. | sylvania and New England Tcieinen itihiea nites those Minn, N.W "oe 354 giaee 338 40.0 
olmes, counsel for the Kansas Pacific, concluded his testi- charged by the Pennsylvania between the same points, and | ,Neteerings.... 26,936 300 1 rrr ete 
mony, after wuich Judge John F. Dillon, Sidney Dillon | in the particulars named that they be relieved from. the 4th | OM0,& Miss... 980,097 aos 7eo | Basan RTt 
ames H. Ham, Almon Goodwin, ‘Albert 8. Rosenbaum, E. A | section of the Inter-state law. Net earnings... 155,381 7,359 L 68,022 2 
Calsl wea William Bond, George R. Arents, and Amos H.| The Commission has bad the problem submitted to it | PNet cruiens”  oen.ies 1,479,735 1. 270.849 18.9 
alef were put on the stand in the order named. pak Southern railroads can discriminate against color, | Ose! aed eos a oeseee J 546.475 I. 370,604 G04 
Pacific State Line.—Articles of incorporation filed in a hewrted Sey people who pay first-class fare to ride on Net earnings. 42.199 rey , ss =e 
Colorado, ‘The line will run from Pueblo eastward to a point |. Anthracite coal | Shenandoah Val.. 70,7 49.241 I 21552 43.8 
S bs ha yu hi of the state between the Atchison. Topeka | the advanced tariffs 5 the pect Be Tonite y nd “ne | si,Jo& Ga. T. 133-708 12.496 i sox 270.6 
: Santa Fe and Union Pacific roads, where it will connect | the Commissi ay) . and will ask | Net « 3... 3 456 21,267 18.9 
with the Mieenast teeta ids, nect | ‘ommission that the rates on antbraci | Net earnings... —_ 74,316 5.487 L rf 
= e Missouri Pacific, now building west from Ness City, comparative level with the rates on other ae mS | oer ae ae Poe alb 1 + ooo. 78 bao 
, _-- i 405 1 406,014 58.9 
Pennsylvania.—It is reported that thi ; Mending the Sane. | Total ae Gas 
templates the extension of the North and {bis company con- | The Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis will be defendant in| Total het) 5308.08 Seeoane Leer zal Sa 
Wilkesbarre its present northern terminus, to Scranton and | stat it charging discrimination and the breaking of the Inter- | y mat att: —————. 
Carbondale, thus forming a net work of road from one end | state a The company contracted to take several hundred | Month of February : 
of the anthracite coal region to the other. Cee oe Sam St. Louis to Seaboard points. It is| Atch... T. & 8. F. $1,296,463 $1,057,407 |. $179,056 15.9 
At the meeting of the directors in Philadelphia, on May | now alleged that the through billing was a fraud, and that, earnings... 490,106 ‘Sera I Hy a2 
11, the following resolution was adopted : , ay | oe. corn be really for distilleries at Louisville, Ky. Itis| 7 wo mont . 
_ Resolved, That for the pu of providing the necessary cap- | nati: om Aetpe ronphems oy be to deliver it at desti- | M “ y agg al 
itel for coustruction and equipment expeni'ures during the A f ion at a less rate per ton than its own published schedule } wt & Charles.. $281,621 $221,398 L. 27.2 
1887, on the main and lersed lines and brancher, and foo th of tolls, The plan was to bill the corn from East St | Mi wy eee 79,380 51.57 1 27,843 54.0 
completion and extension of new and auxt iary med amet x] | Louis to Atlantic Coast points. it , | ion. & St. L.... 221,211 194,387 LI. 26824 13.7 
which is estimated as follows: Construction of third ae © | Louisville, taking only the per Y Geom red oe 7g Lis 4 24,012 I. 12,476 50.0 
tracks and, afdhinns! ogre on the Pennsylvania —- = the haul, instead of the tariff. to Levaisvilie pate Trl uO Ro ay ‘ Her —— - 121,384 32.7 
ea ives 000 ; real estate, Pevnsylvania | Louisville rate 1s 12 cents : W. 3.40025 y ~: ope, as 
road branches and leased li 700.900 : ania | s 12 cents a hundred, and the proportion of | %;.¥-1L.E & W. 3.406.252 — 3,0, : : 
and. passsoger’ equipment. $1900.00 |. ‘construction’ of | preg ey oA phy ag Setenging te roads between Louisville | 9 %ptcamings.;-- 780,318 Gid'83 Laas 220 
mg Oct ™ of | and East St. Louis is 8 cents. It is said that two charges N.Y.. Oot. & W.. —:176,570 157.787 L8783 1.9 
now in cp-ration, $2,000,000 : total, $8.000,000—the privilege will be filed against the Traffic Manager in the Federal | Ohied Miss. oe "18,365 1. 21,002. 
- L« J bo the shareholders of the com any of subonsibieee pe eat nen pe billing, which discriminated in favor of O et ebreae B.... Yriaes 110.480 i Aer 10.5 
: he 15th and 30th days of June, 1887, on which , “His particular lot of corn, and the oth i 50. 5. Y aoe: 
latter date the privilege will cease, for 8 per cent. of thei | rate from East 8 Y the other for lowering the Orggen imp. Co... 495.441 379,406 I, 116,535 30.7 
ive boldines as they stand is . of theirrespect- | 7 t. to Louisville for the benefit of cer-| , Net earnings... 60,918 34.467 I. 26: 76.6 
instant. Shareholders entitled toa fraction tn taoe as “" ‘ ee ee and then advancing it to the former tariff Pennsylvania...... 7,840,559 6,971,011 t 60,548 ina 
scribe for a full share. The privilege of subscribing ma: oo tokd lb ithout giving the public notice of such purpose, required Net earnings... 2, 508 2919145 1 375,363 16.9 
by any sharebolder. and blank forms for such perpens will vod Nl the Inter-state Commerce law. ’ Phila. & Enie..... 517,552 51.856 TL. 66,696 14.5 
Re pp ee hop mayb mp Aci 4 nn from og Net earnings 20 2/378 167887 Lo 4401 X08 
to July 3, 187, ee one-half eball be paid. prior Work of the Central Traffic Association "Net oe: niags, ier 340 > ment t mn 2% 
’ . an rew x F “ : aoe sFOt, e . es, - 
to Sept. 1. 1887. and in pone eg Bn — ssn — ngs Passenger Agents of the Central Traffic Associa- Coal & Iron Co. %,155,771 1,641,436 I, aie aus $t3 
bea-ing iniérest at the rate of 4 per ceut, per anoum from date of | the certitic to make a rate of one and ove-third fare on | s. Nh MEE*- yao 3iB417 1. 342389. 
Payment until Nov. 1. 1887, at ohich’ thine anid receipts will > er plan for any regularly organized association ar aed a. are waxes D. Sue 3 
ear interest. | F5 0 . } i r 23. ‘ ° ~ a4 
Baie anc alte eter Ree nee ntaete te | oc, mneee Hwee aeeet cere gcme | Seeeeenes MARS RE Sees 
‘ FOr’ _ more, i earnings... 90 ie + 
Pittsburgh, Calamine & Newport.—I in | pe nich monet t the | a days. This is virtually the old | Southera Pac. Co : as 3G10h nore 
Kansas. The proposed read will exte oe Phang sods - thawe steed teF re h weve m » ganees Teemee Association Atlases byetemn 1s 1,401,530 I. 9,488 0.6 
Kan., to Calamine, Ark., and thence to Newport, Ark. ™ | state law. e pasenge of the Inter | pause: System. 3,040 ,4006 3,00H/Us7 r e319 x 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—Th | The Canals will Profit | _ Mecueeniigs.» ..enee 1,407,685 D, 310.02 25.5 
traieemen tried for robbers’ ‘wee aahel e second | The coal ton of the P " . Total all........ 4,010,424 4,4t4,0.7 I, 40,807 1. 
Another brakeman entered a Jom of qulty and cue ba ending April 30 was as area Ivania road for the week, | Net earnings.. 1,348,207 1,30¥,614 D. 551.407 poe 
for sentence, | - Coal. Coke. Total. 1886. Foeas Gree)? +e $24,298,348 $21,390.271 1.$2,9u8,077 13.6 
Richmond & Danville.—The company assumed con-| eee an, TEE paseas 18. no 85,712 274.601 185.442 | ite as eT sey aes 5,020,527 1. 1,070,568 18.0 
May o the East Tennesse, Virginia Georgia road On| tots : = mene 91,570 86,523 Three months to March 31: 
I x. fee aoe 27460 B7511  SO5071  o71b9n |iK- CFLS. &G. $582,814 $504,133 1 $78,681 156 
St. Joseph & Grand Island.—Biis are requested f ie ee 4.369223 1,495,036 5,864,259 4,675,200 | - C.. Spr. & M.. 21,778 288,292 1 forsee 48.3 
grading. bridging and fencing 100 miles of this com or | acreeep : for the week, 94,006 tons, or 34.5 per cent.; in- inet os tole, ee ees oy il Tf, 12,654 31.5 
extension in Nebraska, west from Fairfield. Address DD. | crease for the year, 1,189,059, or 25.4 per cent. | Lake Erie & W... 365,321 907,203 a 5r8 38.6 
Streeter & Co., Fairfield, Neb., or Denver, Col. omer: Coal. peng — aes p—-! I 10,038 lv s 
: - a mg Isiaod...... 509,448 76 1. 2 ; 
St. Louis 0 Gan Metathit tates tame cb tien | oo tonnages for the week ending May 7 are reported as Lou., bv. & St. L. 221,199 187,111 L. poy se 
York, decided last week the motion to punish the a of eh | follows : % | Lows. & Naso... 3,714,091 $24,902 L 507,080 15.8 
this company for contempt of court, in failing to or | Anthracite Pree 1886. Inc.or Dec. P.c. | Louis. Ni A. & 0. S750 see Lae. 8 
when required todo so. As the defendants have decbared | Bituminous... ..... OF OSL 904,563 143.278" 7.1 | Manhatt Slew. Sarl See tothe. 17 
that no disrespect was intendei and have allowed the fullest | Coke (April 30)... 87311 166,184 + ge nl 72. | Marq H. & a 1 caelt 17 ee i hye a7 
examination of the books, the Court only required, them fo Cumberland coal shipments for the un: eatin tees 7 | eo ae. «Stcae soup L TANS 218 
e aT xpenses of the proceedings, amounting to about | vere 43,174 tons, and for the year to that date 062.374 {ifexican National: ecto pepsi i Ey ae 
| Sains increase of 686,676 tons as compared with corre-| | ~vuthern Diy... 271,739 235,076 I. 36 15.5 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—Tracklayin | sponding period last year. Mil.,L. 8. & W.. 535.685 $40,749 1. 18896 51.6 
was completed last week on the Bottineau branch of this | Co ae & Bont .---- yr et » Wu.970 | 48.8 
road, between Rugby and Bottineau, 40 miles. aay eo seen ine. 8 H.W .0 1 OT Arce Mine TT ar 
. Cotton movement for the week ending May 6 is reported Miss. & Tenn... 124,447 10¥,732 L 14,715 12.5 
eaeate egg ae are invited for grading 10 as Lelow, in bales ; = Nosh & eB. ‘. oor es aor ant t lore? 3e2 
80 mi n A : . - ash., C. .L. B74 a : \ 
Sheffield. Al a Address P. Campbell, Superintendent, | ,/mtertor markets: 1887. 1886. IncorDec. Pic |N.Y.C.&H R.. 8,089,801 733aus20t i qanioe tot 
ttl Al CE TI ce 
omerset.—This com i i ese ": eo . vt 57.5 | N. Y.. Ou - 28145 i 26,743 10. 
17. The road runs trem On lavd. Ay Moet heen Mes yo Sentilles Shi ae! | >, Pa} 00.8 mee 14 2.0 ¥ a7 1 edd [ Beer wn 
miles. At the meeting next week the question of ; d : | Ouio & Mi : 81780 "ROA, ait ne 
. a x I ; extend Receipts. . 13,077 $9,150 2 Ouio & Miss.... .. 981,780 854, lL 130,412 
the line to Bingham, 17 miles, will be considered. ing Exports ..... 0.0... 191175 se858 | D. Geigos S28 | Olio Southern... 150,800 teres Laas Isl 
Gevdiinen, Seidman te “ MSS Sewsinenbvens 412,578 655,303. 242,727 «37.4 OreRODK- EN Dodo 931,200 | eB 
we re tle Bo Se ete eerie Sg" Sara ke Ena Sent SR as | Mae venom tines £ | SASae “4 
will enable i uild railroads and ru . ee 6,304,738 Va. Mid. Div... 335, "31343) Lee ; 
FI gS ah rbot reborege made ao a a 
st. e old company was capitali Jol. & Gr. Diy.. 177,456 212,258 VD. 34,802 : 
prin gle Aer Thea, Fomad pep mre wee $8,000,000 i Railroad Earnings. West N.C.Div. 141, 322.487 I. 18,690 at 
ns fe leaned ts Ae ee 
out with one-half the amount of ‘ < ‘I Baeteo2 283.424 1. as 
with no bonds, the old stock eing wine F- pome stock ond Month of April: “oe 45 ” 318330 eka r Sask ies 
converted into new stock. In two or three months it is ex-| Buff. R. & Pitts sirine . 1 Inc. or Dec. P.c.|8t.L.,A.&T... — 510008 407; I 102.635 21 
pected that the company will again be engaged in its lumber | C20adian Pac . 449,000 $100,746 I. $70,758 70.2/ St. L.& SanF... 1,331,262 23 I. 639 40,6 
trade, with improved prospects umber | Gairo, V.& C.... p+ 833,0 L. 16,000 1.9) st. P.& Duluth... 278,783 206, L 71,900 34.7 
. Cairo, V_& C... 2.054 aO713 1 S34) 114 | StP.M.& Man., 1573862 1,422,259 FL 1516u3 10.6 
Spokane & Palouse.—E. M. Wilson, of Spokane Falls, | ©: hey ey eee 144,714 L ‘999 «4:8 | Staten Is. KT... — 125,401 110.920 I. 14.481 13.0 
Wazhington Territory, will have charge of the ‘extension ,| Cnt St L&C. 197548 193,831 I 7121.8 | Texas & c.. 1,541,007 «21,223,198 I. 318,411 26.0 
this road from Be}mont to Genesee wT 65 mil N Cot; H.V.& Tol. 228,002 172,300 r a 5 | TO,A-A. SNM. Lise ag 748 5.6 
Rorunoth in this conteastor , W.T., les. Nelson | pet’ Lan. & No "EO *OS 2,369 I 55,633 32.2 | Tol. & Ohio Cen.. ; I 80,437 50.3 ~ 
. Eien we ea ganas 98,339 D. 8.534 8.6 Valley (Ohio)... 146,028 120,417 I. 611 21.2 
Texas, Santa Fe & Northern.—Arrangements Ft. W. & Den. C. SL GA? sires e are 28.0) Wab., St. $ 
making for the extension of this road from Santa Fe, N iat Houston &'T. O.. 145,356 495 D Hr ie wi pha P&L. E “aus ieee ¢ ree 3ee 
dowe Albuquerque Geeentth, tee Caetiios sgiiion Saatens Ind.. Bloom. & W. 178.707 17447 L aa8. ea Wineete ton. 19500 131,112 L 32, 248 
From Santa Fe to Albuquerque is about 60 miles. icv. & Kashy. 1 181095 poe ery t 191,818 19.4| Min.,8.C-&W. 107,318 “ih oer i Bt 1183 
. - 1,161, é 1818 19.7; W' i é © . ; 
_Utah & Midland.—The Secre of the Interior has Nobile & ‘Sinio ‘i 150'385 laoers pS 183 | ar a — ne a —— = 
Aes authority for the survey of this road through Mil & Northern. 74.914 ase i pit 4 | Total (gross)... $38.204,737 $32,604,065 I. $5.000,672 17.2 
Jintah Indian reservation i ugh the | No-folk . ne 53, I 21.089 391 . O04, 5 J 
eservation in Utah. RY. o 4 ry oe err 4 248.257 I. 59,585 238) - 1886-87. 1885-86. 
yu incennes & New Albany. — Under this name the Ohio & Mics... .. 280,268 270: ios L 1-070 20 ene cnente lies © eee 
incennes & Ohio River and the Vincennes & New Albany Ohio Southern.. 45,090 34018 L L072 ass Louisv. & Nash..$11,389,964 $10,045,804 1.$1,344,160 13.3 
compauetes have been consolidated. A contract for building tS a 16] +708 88,203 IL. 53°589 60.7 | Net earnings... 4,638,452 3,841,107 1. 797.345 20.7 
ne from Vincennes to New Al ., Vi he : 50,124 I. at facies 
Jasper, about 100 miles, has been given Peg > By ‘Bul. = 9 & Gd. L. 942 89,704 D. 1702 int * Deficit. + Does not include Central of New Jersey in eitfer 
lock and William Me: Of New York. Work is toi - - e- £ P=. 96 740 98,958 D. 2v1ig 29| Year: + Three weeks of month in each year. § Mexican currency. 
at once, and it is expected the road will be completed Arg ind T..A.A.&N. M. ttre beet ty Sa eel Early reports of monthly earnings are usually estimated in 
per by Jan. 1 next and to New Albany by next May. Fan een. 72,084 56.834 ieee #05 | part, and are subject to correction by later statements. 
Wabash.—From May 15 the through sleepers of this Wheeliag L Da “E08 ce p. sates ry ; Concessions to “ Aggregations.” 
= oo pg AS will go over the Canada Southern Divis- 172,960 138,475 I. q 248 The Pennsylvania Company has made a 2-cents-a-mile rate 
fat Aa tA sy — | a aaa 
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Failures Due to the New Law. 

Two barbed wire fence manufacturers of Chicago failed cn 
May 10. Sherman & Marsh and Schnabel & Co. are the 
names of the firms, and they assert that the immediate cause 
of the failures was owing to the operation of the Inter-state 
law. The act abolished rebates on heavy shipments, which 
enabled other firms shipping by water to sell cheaper, and 
as a result business dropped off entirely. 


176,810,489, at an average rate 


r mile of 2.277 cents, | per mile, inclusive of the amount required in exchange for 


against 149,999.427 passengers carried one mile in 1885, at | town and county bonds, which will become a valuable asset 


an average rate per mile of 2.593 cents. 


Had the same average rates been received in 1886 as in | 
1885, the freigbtearnings would have been increased $1,196,- 


074.42, and the passenger earnings $558,721.14. 
The equipment includes 390 locomotives ; 317 passenger 
cars; 10,895 freight cars; 29 sundry cars ; total number of 


| cars, 11,241. 


Canadian Pacific Competition. 
The representatives of the transcontinental lines were com- 
pelled to adjourn their meeting in Chicago this week without 
reaching any agreement with the Canadian Pacific and the! 
Pacific Mail as to differential rates. 


An Ore Pool Dissolves. 
The ore pool which was formed by the different railroads | 
eatering Pittsburgh to control the shipment of ores from the 
coke districts has been dissolved. It is not believed, however, 
that there will be any cutting of rates, as all the blast 
furnaces have made extensive contracts and all the railroads 
will have as much of this class of freight as they can handle, | 


Reducing Rates. 
The Inter-state Commission having decided not to suspend | 
the 4th section of the law for the benefit of the Northwestern 
roads, the managers of those roads have agreed upon a re- | 
duction of the present East and West through traffic tariff of 
2 to 5 cents per 100 pounds. This had to be done in order to 
meet Lake Superior competition. 


An Express War. 
The Southern and the Baltimore & Ohio express companies | 
are engaged in a war of rates from Chattanooga, Tenn. A | 
few days ago the Southern cut the Cincinnati rate 35 per | 
cent., and the Baltimore & Ohio cut the Eastern rate to | 
rg se oe avd New York to $1.50, the former 1ate being 
to New York $2.25 and to Philadelphia $2. It is expected 
that the cutting will be applied to the rates to New Orlean; | 
and all points reached by the two companies. 


The Commission Wrangle. 


| 
The New York, Ontario & Western has gone into the trunk | 
line agreement about commission paying. The road is 
allowed differentials. Itis allowed to charge $3 less than. 
the a rates of the Pennsylvania and New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River, $1.50 less than those of the West Suore, | 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western, aud $2 more than its own present | 
tariff and that of the Baltimore & Ohio. The arrangement | 
is put down to last only 15 days. Jt makes the three grades 
of Chicago first-class fares, $20, $18.50 and $17. 

The deadlock between the Eastern and Western lines con- 
tinues. The Chicago & Alton, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
Wisconsin Central, Missouri Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe are among the Western lines which still stand | 


out against the agreement. | 





Transcontinental Traffic. 


The representatives of thelines interested in transcontinental | 
traffic at the session in Chicago, this week and last, only suc- 
ceeded in making a temporary arrangement for the govern- 
ment of business and the making of rates. The lines adopted | 
a temporary tariff which will be on the following basis to San | 
Francisco and common points : From New York, first class, 
$3 ; from Chicago, $2.40 ; from Missouri River points, $2.10. | 
The rates in this temporary tariff are about 60 per cent. of 
the ones recently in use, the rate from Chicago having been 
$4. These rates will be used until after the next meeting, | 
which will be held in Chicago, on May 15. 


East-bound Shipments. 


The shipments of all freight except live stock from Chicago 
through to seaboard points amounted last week to 30,057 | 
tons, against 28.884 tons for the week previous, an increase | 
of 1,173 tons. The percentages of the various roads were as | 
follows: Baltimore & Ohio, 16.1; Chicago & Grand Trunk, | 
10.8; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, 9.3; Lake Shore & 
Michigap Southern, 18.1; Michigan Central, 15.8; New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, 8.8; Presbateh. Fort Wayne & 
net 20.8; Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 





The lines operated and controlled by this company at the | 
close of the last fiscal year, ending Dec. 31, 1886, were : 

1. The Atchison System, with a mileage iv Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, New Mexico and Texas of 1,895.50 miles. 

2. The Southern Kansas System, in Kansas an the Indian | 
Territory. 630.30 miles, 

83. The Chicago, Kansas & Western System, 401.23 miles. 





The number of tons of freight carried one mile in 1886 was 
687,399,093 against 607,753,550 tons one mile in 1885, and 
the average rate per ton per mile received in 1886 was 1.615 
cents against 1.789 cents in 1885. 

Duriug the year the following amounts were expended in 
new construction, improvements, etc. : 


| Expenditures for additions and improvements to 


Atchison & Southern Kansas reads. ............. 
Expended for real estate and permanent improve- 
ments charged to the account of auxiliary com- 
SS ety ria ate ne con nie aa egeie tars 
Expended for the building of new roads commenced 
Me EN TUG. 8 as Cesc cccgedeses S acess sbbuere 
CORSe CERIO. hss id eS i kik lee CS 


chika « cave bivnn 5s cedte< , 


$482,638.61 


398,666.40 


7.650,543.43 
121,518.49 


angie oust $8,653.366.93 
The operations of the Land Department during 1886 were 


| as follows : 347,321.97 acres were sold, at an average price 


of $2.44 per acre, for the sum of $848,889.24. The cash 
receipts of the Department during the year were $1,422,- 
488.37. 
and the taxes $7,495.96, making the total disbursements for 
the year $99,175.03. The net result of the operation of the 
year was therefore $1,323,313.34. From this, there was 


of the Atcbison Company 1n the future.” 
THE SOUTHERN KANSAS RAILWAY GULF DIVISION. 
**In accordance with Circular No. 58, issued in April, 


| 1886, the Southern Kansas Kailway Co. has been construct- 


The expenses of the Department were $91,679.07, | 


paid for sundry expenses of the Trust $1,136.45; for interest | 


on Land Grant Bonds, $170,632.78; and $24,892 for $20,000 
Land Grant Bonds purchased and cancelled, leaving a net 
balance for the year of $1,126,652.11. 

The general account condensed is as follows : 


Capital stock (including $150 scrip)....... Harr riers $64,893,250 
=x we TE SEED S50 Coss dcosscoeeacce ws 4,076,300 
poe dg BABY eines erst 30,931,000 

| We” BO GAGTAGL 856k oe. ES ARB 8 9,260,000 
auxiliary lines operat.d....... Wtiaete bes OTS ale 12,284,000 
Inéerest And GRGIGOMES . 5.056. oie bees cis ence ness andes 1,915,391 
Accounts and balances payable....... <onbge-s 0 Tomytaer 4.960.342 
ei nls okie on nade apsnr,._ mes aba 3,928,527 
Suspended accounts, balatice..................20. oes 374,106 
Insurance fund ..... 103,386 


Renewal and improvement Me, Abs ceca ah odd GUE 
Income A@CCOUBE ....... 22.2.2. ec eee ea Sede cdbbeeeiee 8,127,142 
Cancelled bond accounts.............ceceeseesceeeeces 


TEIN 666 a¢- 5) 1:4 beige s 60s de csmadens de 69h . $145,032,444 
Roads and property - $54,071,498 


Auxiliary lines operated ................. 51,143,225 
Cost of Gulf. Col. & Santa Fe R.R....... 7.980,000 
Property of leased roads........ sees.» 32,284,000 
Materials and supplies .........  ...... . 2,044,759 
Sundry property accounts duek von bas 221,853 
Atlantic & Pacitie R. R........... .. 3,069.057 
III on ska ca, ~saee secs 3,887,484 
Mortgage bonds of leased roads..... 1,190.0 
Accounts receivable Vevkstesiia. Seance 6,670,259 
eer ee iMacs 2,030,63: 


539 
——--_— $145,032,444 
The above assets are exclusive of bills receivable for sales 


of land to Dec. 31, 1886, amounting to $1,178,256. 


THE SONORA SYSTEM. 


The system includes the New Mexico & Arizona road, from 
New Benson, Ark., to Nogales, 87.78 miles. and the Sonora 
Railway, from Nogales to Guaymas, N. M., 262.41 miles. 
The earnings were : 








——N. M.& A —— -— -Son -—_s 
1886. 1885. 1886. 1 
Earnipgs........ $154,059 $157,771 $226.874 $265,597 
| Expenses.... ... 145,442 159,621 205.050 218,237 
Net or deficit..N. $8,617 D. $1,849 N. $21,823 N. $47,360 


There has been expended on construction account of the 
Sonora Railway during the year $22,974 against $38,715 in 
1885; and a third and final payment has been made to the 
Mexican government, as required under the amended 
concession of 1883. amounting to $19,800. 


ROADS OPERATED JOINTLY. 


These roads are the Leavenworth, Topeka & Southwestern 
from Leavenworth, Kan., to Meriden Junction, 46.30 mtiles, 
and the Manhattan, Alma & Burlingame, from Manhattan, 
Kan., to Burlingame, 56.62 miles, both owned jointly with 
the Union Pacific ; the Wichita & Western, 44.93 miles, 


| owned jointly with the St. Louis & San Francisco. The re- 
sults on these lines for the year were : 

Earnings. Expenses. Net or Def 

Leav.. Top. & South........ $68,196 $85.883 D. $17,387 

Man., Alma & Bur......... 40.842 61,521 D. 10,679 

Wichita & Western..... ... 155,781 77,214 N. 78,214 


Interest on Wichita & Western bonds was $45,024, leav- 


| ing a surplus of $33,189. The Atchison Co. receives half the 


ing its lines in-the Indian Territory southerly in the direction 
of Denison and Fort Worth, Tex., and Southwesterly from 
Kiowa, Kan., in the direction of Wolf Creek to Carson 
County, in the Pan Handle of Texas; and the road in the 
Pan Handle is being constructed under the charter of the 
Southern Kansas Railway Co., of Texas. No portion of 
this mileage has yet been operated, but early in May con- 
nection will be made near the crossing of the Canadian 
River, 100 miles from Red River, with the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway. which latter company has been building 
northward from Fort Worth to meet the extension southward 
from Arkansas City, Kan., of the Southern Kansas Railway 
Company. Distance across the Indian Territory, Arkansas 
City to th - Red River, 252 miles. 

‘*Tke Kiowa extension into Carson County in the Pan Han- 
dle—distance from the west line of Indian lerritory, 99 miles, 
and from Kiowa, 217 miles—will be completed in July next.” 

CHICAGO LINE, 

‘“* Toward the close of the year, and after having given tre 
matter for some time previous the most careful considera- 
tion, your directors unanimously came to the conclusion that 
the interests of this company required that it should have 
under its own control an independent line to Chicago. 

‘* Nearly the entire system of a trunk line to the Missouri 
River, having Kansas City asa base, with feeders converg- 
me to the right and left, and all tributary to the Trunk 

ine. 

‘* No other road leading into Chicago can hope to have so 
large and valuable a system of mileage located in this area 
of country; and this fact of itself will make a Chicago live 
of more value to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
than to any other company. 

‘*All the vast region covered by this system looks to Chicago 
as the main market from which it draws its supplies and dis- 
poses of its surplus product. 

‘** None of the Chicago roads now in operation could have 
been purchased at a reasonable price, nor would any road 
now con tructed fully meet our requirements. 

‘In view of these facts and conditions, it seems inevitable to 
your directors that the only safe course was to secure the 
building of a new line of road between Kansas City and 
Chicago; and in this resolve the largest stockholders whose 
opimon had been obtained concurred. The mileage of the 
new line will be about four hundred and fifty miles; which 
is about forty miles shorter than any of the existing lines 
between Kansas City and Chicago. 

‘* It having been. necessary to charter separate companies ip 


| Illinois and Lowa, the Chicago line is being built under the 


| company operated the following lines : 


names of the Chicago, Santa Fe & California Railway Com- 
pany and the Chicago, Santa Fe & California Railway Com- 
pany of Iowa.” 





Michigan Central, 





At the close of the last fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1886, this 
Michigan Central 
system, 1,079.47 miles; Canada Southern system, 436.65 
miles ; total, 1,516.12 miles. In addition there are 120.93 
miles of second main track and 569.15 miles of sidings, aggre- 











gating a total track mileage of 2,206.20 miles. The earn- 
ings for the year were as follows : 
886. 1885. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Freight ........... 7.938.572 $6,906,207 I $1,0382.365 14.9 
| Passengers...... . 3 670.826 3,162,342 I. 508,484 16.0 
| Mail and express.. 577,919 546,”96 I. 31,623 5.7 
Miscellaneous 108,510 92,549 I. 15,961 17.2 
- SR eres $12,295,827 $10,707,394 I. $1,588 433 14.8 
Expenses.......... 8,494,679 8,014,603 1, 390,076 48 
Net earnings..... 3,891,148 2.692.791 I 1,198,357 44.5 
Gross earn.per mile 8.119 7,091 I 1,019 143 
Net = ollie 2.566 1.814 L 752 41.7 
P.c. ofexps. . ... 68.3 74.8 D. 65 


Taxes are included in expenses ; they amounted last year 


| to $258,288. 


The result of the year’s business was as follows: 


Net earnings as above. .... ..$3,891.148 





Inverest and rentals.................. s.ceceeee seeees 2,576,984 
SN ics caew c000.asse RR ere 
Paid to Canada Southern its share of net income....... 407.335 
Net revenue from traffic .. ..............cceceeeeees $906,829 
Income from investments. ....6...0.2 62 sece see coetee 45,190 
ORAL oie rer rt $952,019 
DSR BOOT CONG 26 si) iO. adic Sen thc ce ndaeees Hee 374,764 


Balance to income account........... ........seceeees 
The traffic for the year was as follows: 


$577,255 





4. The Sonora System, 350.19 miles. | profits and bears half the loss. | Pass carried... 2502711 2.440043 1 p25 107 

eink The lines owned jointly with other companies, 192.08 GENERAL STATEMENT. °° cto : en 155,573,988 I. 15,743,762 10.1 
Ss. ons fréig carried. 

The Atchison and Southern Kansas systems are operated to- A general statement of operations for the year is as fol-| Througb....... 1,197,169 1,507,557 D. 310,388 20.5 
yet the fi orn below are for those systems, lows: | apes 4,148,401 3.728,719 I. 419,682 13.8 
2,525.80 miles in all. There was an increase in the mileage : ae a I co A ellen caiede 

ise - a ; Total net results for operation of roads..............-. $1.048,291 | Total.. 5,345,570 5,236,276 I. 109,294 2.0 
during the year of 128.86 miles. The earnings for the year | Net receipts from land sales... ... ........c005  seceee 1,126,652 | Ton miles. ~eatie. a. 
were as follows : ae sn $2175 oan | Throweh........ 548,864,235 © 706.771.478 D. 157 907.243 22.3 

4 1885. Inc. or Dee. P.c | a er Te eT ee 2,175,043 | Local.... ..  .. 048,78 525,706,056 I. 82,842,733 15.7 
Freight........... ..11.100,967 $10,873,621 I. 297.846 30, Amount charged to income accounts for sinking Rosen oe nia ete tag te 
Parsongers. .... » a <.c08.005 3,960,471 I. 139,594 35 FUNAS..2.. 1. cece ee cee eeee tees e etree tee ccc eceeee $311,340! Total........ 1,157,413,024 1,232,477,534 D. 75,064,510 6.0 
ail an! express.... ls 672.568 I 21.838 3.2 SS aE a - 
Missaliabaone one - 162,929 135,795 1 27,134 19.9 Net surp'us for the year............sccecees cooes $1,864,703 | The condensed balance sheet is as follows : 

Disha Lohth * .$15.984,307  $15.571.395 I. $412,912 26! In regard to various matters, the report speaks as follows: | —. econ ace reeeseecccescccccesepacepersererne- ce Sn Sag 

Expenses......... - 8,613,911 8,314,968 I. 298.943 35) 1A Nagra At Breil angal ak S haR @33 397 
Net earnings... -..-. 7,370.396 7,256,427 I. 113,989 1.5 THE CHICAGO, KANSAS & WESTERN. my ay ny mate Ni en a Dlg ed wie te bat 1.65) 387 
Gross earn. per mile.. 6.604 6533 1 722121 ag eae | Premium on Grand River Valley bonds sold......... 195,250 
Net “ cieitt 3.045 3044 I Barks BES In January, 1886, subscriptions were invited from the | Dividend payable................... ceee ceeeeee eee os 374,7 
P.¢. of exp....... ... 33.8 33.4 I v4 |. | Atchison stockholders for the purpose of building various | come account............... 20... ..see eeeeeeee eeees 6,501,467 

, roads in Kansas, which were then about being consolidated | yp o¢4) $44,415,013 

Expenses include taxes, which last year amounted to 492,-| into the corporation now known as the Chicago, Kansas & | qonstruction account...) | $40,962,543 ee ae a 
955. | Western Railroad Co. The construction of these roads} {pvestments........................... 503.505 

The result of the year was as follows : 





Net earnings ag above........ 2... 2. cece ce scene eens . $7,370,396 
Tnterest and miscellaneous .......... 0... 2. 0.2. wees 657,644 
a ctetiy adi latia 2 606 Wi K saab a 00s <hpn Heeen knee $8,028,010 | 
PAGE I hs octndictecsdescccse-s snes can $73.226 
Tnterest Atchison bonds ....... .......... ... 1,664,859 
“. Southern Kansas bonds.............. 820 
e bonds of leasedroads . ...... ..... 29,499 
se Leavenworth, Topeka & Southwest- 
ern bonds, ...... ......6. Suidtie Sl okt 27, 
ee GE arta serie, bornnn moh gene 283 
P| RR eg gaat pclae. gine lip R pages 311,340 
‘Rentat of rotling stock .........5.....2. 0.0.24. 29.400 
ETS ye eee eee 3,738,478 
—— 7,288,724 
Balance, surplus for the year...................... $739,316 


The numberer of passengers carried one mile in 1886 was 


the close of the year 401.23 miles had been constructed. | Accounts receivable.... . ............... 
Only a small portion of this mileaze was operate’ nie | Cash.............. eee eee 


the year; but the earnings were such as to give promise 0 
satisfactory results when the various lines are brought into 
full operation. 

The earnings referred to have been credited to the con- 


| has been pushed forward vigorously during the year, and at | Fuel and supplies. - 


| 
} 


| struction account of the Chicago, Kansas & Western Rail-| 


road, to which account, following the usual custom during} 


construction, the interest on the bonds to Dec. 31 has been 
charged. 
During the present year further extensions and additional 
| roads in connection with the Chicago, Kansas & Western 
| will be built, which’ your directors believe will add largely 
to the business of that company, as well as to the Atchi- 
|son system. According to the terms of construction, the 
Atchison Company will receive all the capital stock of the 
Chicago, Kansas & Western Company at the rate of $10,000 





2.350.390 
baa $44,415,013 


The funded debt has been changed as follows: The first 
mortgage bonds of the Grand River Valley Railroad Co., 
amounting to $1,000,000 (the payment of which was 
guaranteed by this company in its lease of that road), bear- 
ing interest at 8 per cent. per annum, became due July 1, 
1886 and were paid. They were replaced by bonds of this 
compauy bearing interest at 6 per cent. per annum, issued as 
of March 1, 1886, and. with a similar issue bearing date of 
Sept. 1. 1879, for $500,000, constitute one debt of 
$1,500,000, which is secured by a general first mortgage on 
the property of the Grand River Valley Co. The total 
funded debt of this company is, therefore, increased $1,000,- 
000, while its Leased Line Debt is correspondingly decreased, 
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